GIVEN UP BY HIS PHYSICIAN 


“PRUIT-A-TIVES' THE FAMOUS 
FRUIT MEDICINE, SAVED HIS LIFE. 


JAMES DINGWALL, Esa. 
Williamstown, Ont., July 27th, 1908 
“T suffered all my life from Chronie 
Constipation and no doctor, or remedy, 


sel sped hel me. igen 
ey Ay me. Also, last 
hada attack of BLADDER an an 
KIDNEY TROUBLE and the doctor 
but ‘'Fruit-a-tives” saved 
am now over eighty years 
tive Y tor Ceeatipation and 
sa t-e-tives” for 
Trouble’. 
Signed) JAMES DINGWALL. 
goc a box, yr o—or trial box, 250 
—et dealers rom Fruit-etives 
Limited, Octawa, 


fy life. 
- ie. 


QUARANTINE REGULATIONS 


THE REVIEW, 


That Reminds Me 


We. oe JE I was engaged to her she 
made me give up drinking, smok 
ing and golf. Last of all, I gave 
up something ou my own aceount.”’ 
“What was that?’’ 
‘*The girl,’’ 
et 
Py you see that man going along 
. with his nose in the air, 
with his nose?’’ 
‘*Yes, | know him,’ 
‘*T suppose he believes in taking in 
the good, pure ozone?’’ 


‘*No; he’s hunting for a motor gar 
age, I believe,’’ 
ye Ene 
M*5 NEWRICH: ‘*Snzanne, tell 
Robert, the butler, that if he 
must smoke in the kitchen he 
should use better tobacco,’’ 
Suzanne: ‘‘T did tell him, but he sez 
they're the best cigars master bas.’’ 


+ Sine 


‘LL wager Nell will not give herself 
away this sammer in the manner 
she did last!’ 
‘How was that?’’ 
‘‘She and Dick had their heads to 
gether so much that Nell got freekled 
on only one side of her face.’’ 
| . . . 
iN R. HEAVYWEIGHT,"’ said the 
} i minister, ‘‘is willing to subseribe 
#10,000 for a chureh, provided we 
jean get other subscriptions making up 
the same amount.’’ 


snitling | 


from school with a little staymats,| 
whose parents were in much less affluent 
circumstances. She had a very rhe 
time, and on coming home was telling 
her mother all about it, when all at 
once she sobered up, and said: 

‘*Bat, mother dear, they do one very 
dreadful thing. 1 sort of hate to tell 


HROUGHOUT the christening cere 
mony the baby smiled up Feauti. 
fully into the clergyman’'s face, 

** Well, madam,’’ said he to the young 
wife, ‘*I must congratulate you on your 
little one’s behaviour, | have christen 
ed more than two thousand babies, but 
I never before christened one that be 
haved so well as yours,’’ 

The young mother smiled demurely, 
and said, ‘‘ His father and 1, with a pail 
of water, have been practising on him 
for the Jast ten days.’’ 

Ss er, 


N° amount of argument will make 
me believe that women will ever 
become successful politicians, ”’ 
remarked the bachelor boarder. 
‘What makes ~on think sof’’ 
one of the young women present, 

** Because so many of your sex don't 
care for public sentiment,’’ retorted the 
bachelor. 

‘*That is quite natural,’’ replied the 
young woman. ‘But what geatlemar 
would make love to a woman in public, 
ean you tell me?’ 


Silence followed, 
e: 8°. 


spoke 


LITTLE boy, one day at dinner, 
gazed at his father’s face a long 
while, and then said: 


‘*Papa, what makes your nose so 


HAT foot and mouth disease should ‘“*Yet you seem disappointed.’ dreadful red?’’ * 

break out in England notwith- ‘Yes; I was in hopes he would con ‘*The east wind, of course, the fa 

standing the stringent reguiatious| tribute $100 in eash,’ | ther answered, with gruff haste. ‘* Pass 
maintained regarding the admittance of +778 ee jug of beer, and don’t talk so 
live stock from other countries shows! ALLRUME had invited his friend,| ™Uch. 
the need of watchfulness on the part of ge tte - dinner at Mrs. Then, from the other end 4 the table, 
those who have control of quarantine Skantable’s boarding house. }the boy’s mother said sweet - , 
regulations. Not since the embargo was ‘How’s this for a chieken dinner, “Yer, Tommy, pass your father si 
placed against Canadian cattle entering old man??? whispered Hallrume, proud east wind, and ve areful not to spi 
Great Britain, has any outbreak of dis- |), jany on the tablecloth 
ease among Canadian live stock of a/ * ist about it,’’ said Hungerford, | EN, 
serious nature occurred. At all events/ meanly; ‘‘but I usually eat more than| fy ENNANT was playing nurse to the 
BeAr sae dincases, given as an excuse! chicken does. ”’ twins on the front porch, The 
babiaaly rt Re Ne prec hs godagn «Ne echt ee be j twins were annoyed beeause . 
sroken ou ew vears ago when foot is tat -ogalusive: poleasttony Gt a anlt 
and mouth disease broke out in some of W Al’ ir R,’’ grumbled a eustomer, yaoi ti sgh ‘hay were yelling. 
the Eastern States, Canadian quarantine ‘*T should like te knew the; ~ A neighbor paused at the gate. 
regulations were suflicient to prevent sete of this. Yesterday I ‘CWell, Tennant,’? he asked, ‘‘ what 
that disease from getting across the! was served with a portion of pudding would you take for those children of 
boundary. So far as freedom from in-| twice this size, yours?”’ | 
jurious contagious diseases among live ‘Indeed, sir!’’ rejoined the waiter. Tennant shifted in his chair. ‘All the 
steck is concerned, Canada’s record is|‘‘Where did you sit?”’ ones Jin “a. world. eoolaime nay 
a very good one and equal to that of By the window.’ ’ theca? ne Qeclaved, <‘Bat,?” Be added. 
any country the world over. The out ‘Oh, that accounts for it. We al thoughtfully, ‘*I wouldn't give ten 
break in Great Britain serves to em-| ways give peop le by the window large Aerie ss niece for any more like them.’ 
phasize thas fact, as the one reason why] portions. It’s an adve rtisement. F ge lca 


the embargo is maintained 
dian cattle is 
contagion into the United Kingdom 


against Cana 


A THIEF BETRAYED 
WOMAN was recently arrested out 
side a Parisian shop and charged 
by one of the shop’s private de 
tectives with stealing some 
jewelry. She denied the theft indig 
nantly. Unfortunately for her, an alarn 
which she had stolen went off at 
moment, She was searched, and 
alarm. clocks of small size, twe 


cloek 
this 
three 


watches, and eight brooches were found | 


in a specially-made pocket 
skirt. 


inside he: 


A Corrector of Pulomnary Troubles.— | 


Many testimonials could be presented 


showing the great efficacy of Dr 
Thomas’ Eeleetrie Oj] in euring dis 
orders of the respiratory processes, but 
the best testimonial is experience and 


the Oi] is recommended tov-all who suf 


fer from these disorders with the cer 
tainty that they will find relief In} 
will allay inflammation in the bronehia) 
tubes as no other preparation can, 


Asn 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


SEVENTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed 


and recommended for women's @ 
@eate, a scientifically prepared remedy of prove 
worth. The result from their use is quick an 
permanent. For «ale at all drug stores 


Change that limping, uscicss horse 
into a sound, healthy horse, williag 
anc cager to doa goed day's work. 

Don't Ict @ Spavim, Curb, Splint, 
Sprain, KLingboue ur any other Lame- 
mess keep your horse in the stable. 
Cure it with 


Kendall’s 


Spavin Cure 


It cures without leaving « sear, 
Diemish or white hairs—because itdoes 
uot blister. 


Port Kallis, B.C, June léth 1909 

“Pave been using your Liniment for 
yeary and Gud it all that you represent. 
Hare not bees without it for 10 years.” 

GRORGE GORDON. 

$l. & botile—4 for $5. Mucellest for 
houscheld use. Seid by all dealers. 
Ask for free book “A Treatise On The 
Haree * or write us for copy. os 


De. 2 2 BEML CR Bessbery Polls, Vu 


the danger of bringing | 


cheay | 


you about it, for it’s kind of cruel and 

you mightn’t let me go again,’’ 
However, the desire to tel) it 

and in an awful voice she whis 


pre 


pered 
They use their own grandmother for 
a cook! 


iaeds 
| 
| 


HE Major (inspecting Territorials): 
‘*] want to compliment you, sir, 
on the faultless manner in which 

your blanket and overcout are rolled. | 
it is perfeetion.’’ | 

Private Bimley: ‘‘Four years’ prac- 

tice in Ford and Gaylor’s flannel de 
payment s sor ghing .* * 


orter Oo 
} men, T 
oe ae 
"TNHE only thing I find to ‘say againt 
| you is ‘that ®bour .washing~ bill is 
far too extreyaganty olaaad, week 
} you had six blouses in the whsh.. W hy, 


J my own daughter, veVer sends 
more than two!’? +] 
‘*Ah, that may be, mum,’ replied 

| Jane, ‘‘but.1 ‘ave to! Your daughter's 
{sweetheart is a bank clerk, while my! 
man is a chimney sweep tly 

s difference, mum.’ | 

* . . | 

asshie mark of a quack, whatever 
Sc hodty ! may belong to, that he 


‘ WELL-DRESSED man entered a 
A florists shop, threw down a sover- 
eign, and said he wanted some 
flowers to take home. He was very un 
steady, and had evidently been looking 
on the wine when it was red. The flow 
ers apparently were intended as a do 
mestic peace-offering. 
The florist picked out a dozen chry 


santhemums, and the customer started 
to leave. 

At the door he hesitated, 

‘*T say,’’ he said, thiekly, ‘‘watsh 


these flowersh e¢ alled?’ ¥ 
,‘¢ yhry santhem ams,’” 
- = head, dos 


hook L 
» sOmething easier than "cnet, 


‘* Gimme 


to 
he said 


Moi With the Horses 


TITH eweh recovering season of 

fy erdetiag sport comes up the old, 
» vebtdiichormis of ineeespeeney in 
the ee eae » us judge’s stand, This 
complaint i ‘Yonfined to the minor 
or half: mile* Ly has been loud 
and deep at Soreyaffthe big meetings. 


a dozen pinks,’’ 


4 uimits his wh ignorance. 
A loctor,’* a 1 of quack inj# 
being examined at ap in 


treatment of a patient who} 


st on is 


ard to a horse not being driven to win 


BOW ISLANI) 


an impertant 


passing through magnetic British 
umbia to the last lone land of the Far 


A common sentence, ing report with re psusceptible to 


} operation though gentle 


ee }a certain heat is’ ° Every ofe Saw it but; 
2 ‘I gave hit ipecéacuanha,’’ he said.|the judges,’’ and it is a “geénherdlivone 
‘You might as well have given him| cepted fact that the judges,hamedaoked 
irera borealis,’’ said the coroner,| With a blind eye on many leading horse 
Indade, yer honor, and that’s just]™men who notoriously evade or rather de- | 
hat I should have given him wext, if|Jiberately ignore the rule against laying | 
} ed sf » heats. We have for many years been | 
fool A ies pposed to the old three-in-five system | 
| ._ |with an unlimited number of heats and | 
2 ATHER 5 vas remarkable for) )ayve had the pleasure during the last 
iS ready t On one “8100, le of seeing ua variety of systems 
, bein, eas nhoat, | , all with the same end in view, of | 
wo sharper, who wished to ng. the race, and though it has] 
. he rod graces, said: | its drawhac ks, probably the best prac 
y : ery much tO} ¢ieal condition is that all races should 
aeae , lend with the fifth heat, yet even then 
Well ““¥0") if two norses have each two heats there 
ould have last Sun ae you is the sporting desire of the crowd to see 
ss F ou should have been, a final heat between the two, But if 
Vhere was that, pray? |we must have the three-in-five system 
In the county ja snswered the] and as loug as we do have it, drivers 
r priest he walked awa) will lay up heats and take chanees of 
beating the judges. As for the public, 
TIVUERE was once a playwright whol that does not enter into the ealeulations 
I sat in the front row at the first |#t all. 
night of new piece of his own, | Nor must it be supposed that only 
This piece fai It failed dreadfully. | the unscrupulous driver who is willing 
As the playwright sat, pale and sad,|to make 4 deal or be a helper or pull a 
id the hisses, a woman behind him | heat for a little sure money is the only 
leaned forward and said offender A well known driver of high 
Excuse me, sir; but, knowing you| reputation who always drives to win a 
to be the author of this plav,’! took | race, once boldly made this public dee 
the liberty, at the beginning of the per: | laration “Tf IT am compelled to win 
formance, of snipping olf a lock of your three heats in five to win the race and 
hair Allow me to return it to vou,’’ find I eannot do it in straight heats, | 
| consider | have a perfect right to pick 
F the three heats | can win.’* Now that 
| ITTLE Alice, whose fan ily lived iD | sounds logieal and honest. He possibly 
4 rather large house with a com | wins the first heat in a hard finish, is 
fortable equipment of servants to) doubtful if he ean keep up the clip and 
run it smoothly, went home one day 


| back 


Stop it in 30 minutes, without any harm to any part of your system, by taking 


“NA-DRU-CO” Headache Waters *: "7" 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. 


Grugrists’. 
OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL. 27 


' Doeiel worl j 


| decides to lay up the next, 


His reputa 
tion is so good that the innocent betters 
him for the record, the public in 
the grandstand are all watching him, he 
drives an easy mile, possibly indulges in 


ja little break on the top turn and comes 


home in the field, He possibly repeats 


this performance in the next beat and 
then comes out and wins the race, ‘The 
few horsemen in the inside could read 
the race from start to finish, but the 


great crowd of spectators are not satis 
fied. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
the trainer has got to think of his and 
his owner’s interest and that the para 
mount object is to win the race and if 
he thinks cannot win in straight 
|heats he must drop one or two, It:ik 
the law which is in fault which at times 


he 


it enables the dishonest drive) 

great deal of crooked work, 
General Grant ouce said the best way 

to get rid of a bad law was to strietly 


to doa 


Warts are 
pear when 
Corn Cure, 


disfgurements that disap 
treated with Holloway’s 


ALBERTA 


onfores it and it the joages would apply 
the rules strietly with regard to laying 


up heats, the rule would be quickly 
repealed, or old three-in-five would 
go out of existence. The difficulty 


is in enforeing the rule. 
a rule, do not do it, After a seore of 
flagrant cases have passed under the 
eyes of the judges some bold offender 
gets reckless and pulls so openly that 
even the programme boys notice it, and 
the driver is fined, The amateur judge 
or the judge who only goes into the 
stand two or three times during the 
season rarely sees intelligently that a 
driver is laying up a heat and even 
if he thinks, seldom has the backbone 
to apply the rule. It requires more 
genuine ability, clear eyesight, nerve 
and knowledge of the rules to be a pre 
siding judge than to be the umpire at 
baseball games, In all other sports and 
pastimes known experts are employed 
at good salaries and the rules are en 
forced, A judge should be licensed 
by the parent associations and be res 
ponsible to them for a faithful a yplica 
tion of the rules. He should be known 
and respected by horsemen, of high 
reputation, of keen eye and absolutely 
just and fearless, That he should un 
derstand the rules and their practice 
is understood. But in order to do good 
work he should be employed from the 
beginning to the end.of the season and 
should go through entire circuits, 
matter how keen and clever he may be, 
the first meeting will be experimental 
with him, but he will get some idea of 
the horses and a little later down the 
line he will have a very clear idea of 
the position of affairs and will be able 
to pies out the men who do not want 
records and the clever knights of the 
sulky who like to manipulate the mar 
ket. Then the axe will fall and after a 
few examples the balance of the drivers 
will fall inte line and he will have no 
trouble through the other meetings of 
the cirenit. As to the question of ex 
pense, that flag was madly waved when 
1 paid professional starting udge was 
first proposed. The small associations 
deelared that they could not afford it. 
Now they all have them and would 
not be without them. When they get 
the competent paid presiding judge and 
have tried him they will wonder how 
they managed without him. 


The judges, as 


SENTINELS OF THE WIRE. 
world,’’ 


By Harold Sands. 

Mo remarkable in the 
pt is the description which mas 
been applied to the Yukon tete- 
graph Fven in these days of exces 
sive use of the superlative, this is a cor 
rect sovirg. The thin copper wire 


connects the frozen wastes of the Are 


tie with the rest of tue world. It is 


nerve of the British Em 


pire, bringing faraway Dawson within 
« few minutes of Downing Street and 
Ottawa 


For three thousand miles it stretches, 
Col 


North, 
lines i 


Unlike most of 


the telegraph 
Canada, 


it is state owned, and 


so far no corporation has showa a de 
sire to stretch out eager hands to take 


it from the government. The reason 
is plain; the Yukon telegraph is not a 
ono ene y Settee Ts of front pavhe® 
convenience, 

Telegraph lines generally follow 
roads, but this one preceded them. 
fore Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
Grand Trunk Pacifie or 
out the cost, the copper 
raised in the land where 
sunsets flare forlorn.’ 

From Asheroft, the gateway to 
goldfield, the line runs to Dawson, 


rai) 
Re 
dreame! of a 
liays figured 
strand was 
‘‘the lonely 


one 
the 


It Is a Liver Pi cobkpay of, the ail 
ments. that man. ; to coutend 
have their ofibii in“ disordered Aver 
which is a ‘delicate organ, peculiarly 
the disturbances that! 
come from irregular habits or lack of | 
care in eating or drinking. This ac 


‘colints for the great many liver regula. | 


tors now 
sufferers, 
ior to Parmelee 


pressed on the 
Of these there is none 
's Vegetable Pills. 


super 


is effective, and 


the most delicate can use them 


with | 


attention of | 


No} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Their| 


| 
| 


hub of another troasure 5 district. 
the former it eenneets with the Cana 
dian Paeifie Railway telegraph lines 
east and west, Practically the end of 
the wire is in Vaneouver, where the 
coast offices are maintained. Out- 
side of Dawson, Hazleton is the prinei 
pal station on the line, and from it a 
branch runs to Prinee Rupert, the ter 
minus of the Grand Trunk Pacifie. 

The diseovery of the Klondike made 
the Yukon telegraph a necessity. 

It was in 1897, a year after the 
Laurier Government took offlee, that 
the first gold ships came south from 
Skagway bearing the wealthy freight 
that started the memorable stampede 
to the Klonaike, Not until 1899 was 
the Yukon telegraph started, and it was 


September, 1901, before the last con 
nection was made, 

The linemen and operators are a 
picturesque set, particularly the 
former, who may be styled as sen 
tinels of the wire. They are sober, 
steady men, ready to answer the call 


of the wire at any hour of the night 
or day. When a break oceurs they 
must find the souree of the trouble 
swiftly, and they often endanger life 
and limb to keep the wire open. 

Winter, of course, is the seabon of 
greatest danger to them. By day they 
must brave the snow blindness, and at 
night, when the thermometer is ‘‘away 
below,’’ they have to contend with 
that vampire, the frost fiend that bites 
to the bone, The early summer is al 
most as bad a time for the linemen, 
When the ice goes out of the rivers 
and the streams are swollen by the 
rapidly melting snow, the lineman takes 
his life in his hands when he goes to 
repair the not infrequent breaks. 

But these sturdy pioneers on the out 
posts of eivilization like the life in the 


wilds, They are wedded to the wilder 
ness, Plank them down amid the 
comforts of Vancouver and they will 


feel out of place. 
moi] of the city 


The noise and tur 
will be far worse to 


them than the awful loneliness of the 
north. Even if the Yukon is ‘‘plum 
full of hush to the brim,’’ they love 


the land, and the head officials of the 
telegraph say they rarely eure to come 
‘outside.’ Most 


of the linemen are 
}like the ‘*sourdough,’’ wuo wonldn’t 
trade the Yukon ‘‘for no land = on 
earth,’’ 


North of Hazleton, in a thickly tim 
bered country, a good-looking Lrishman 
looks after a section of the wire. He 
haus no snap, for trees frequently fall on 


the wire and break it. Forty miles 
from the Irishman’s little cabin is an 
Indian reserve, where dwells a maiden 
who was smitten by the charms of the 
man from the Emerald Isle, When 
brenks oecured near the reserve the 
Jineman invariably exlled on the maid, 

After a while it was observed that 


breaks were very 
neighborhood of the Indian village. 
The next time trouble was reported 
there, another lineman was sent in the 
Trishman’s place. He found a pine ly 
ing across the wire. Investigation 


frequent in the 


At 


ILL HEALTH, ITS CAUSE 


Sluggishness of Liver and Bowels 


It took me a long time to ae ane 
big doctors’ bills in the bar; ,w 
Mr, Ogilby, of Winnipeg, that "the die. 
turbanee of my system was due si 
to liver and bowel inactivity, A slee 
vess and languor extinguished m : 
time ambition, L fear irritability ef 
temper added little to the comfort ef 
my family, yet the headaches, general 
misery and melancholy forebodings 
that Weighed me down ought to be cea. 
sidered, Tonics, electric treatment asd 
mineral waters in turn failing to ewre 
me, the advertising of Dr, Hamiltona’s 
Pills and the testimonials su porting 
the claim of great medicinal virtue t- 
duced me to try them, The result of 
even the first box made clear that my 
own body was making its own poisea, 
that by driving it from the system ané 
removing the cause which undoubtedty 
resided in the liver and bowels, by Dr. 
Hamilton’s Pills, my health would be 
as good as ever. 

It seems certain to me that more than 
balf the sickness we see about us is 
aused by carelessness in keeping the 
bowels qpen and the liver active, Dr. 
Hamilton’s Pills I found do both, aad 
lo it better than other remedies, 26e 
per box, at all dealers, or The Catarrh 
ozone Co,, Kingston, Canada, 


showed that the tree had been chopped 
away until only a gentle blow was 
needed to cause it to topple across the 
telegraph line, 

‘*Who did this?’’ demanded the line- 
man of some Indians who were wateb 
ing him. They smiled, 

‘*Klootch chop ’em,’ they replied. 

The lineman sought the Indian gl 
and she confessed that, sighing for her 
Irish lover forty miles away, she had 
hit on the plan of felling trees so that 
he would have to come to attend to the 
consequent breaks in the wire. 


THE GAEKWAR 


Oh, the Gaekwar of Baroda 
Has a white and goid pagoda, 
A white and gold pagoda with a royal 
purple top; 
And at all the ceremonies— 
All the real ones and the phonies— 
They tote him in a litter till his high 
ness bids ’em stop, 


Oh, the Gaekwar of Baroda 
Takes his tonie and his soda 
From jewelled glasses that woulé 
bring the ransom of a erown, 
Ah, it’s fine to be a Hindu 
When so many things you kin do— 
But as for that Baroda job, the Gaek 
war holds it down. 


Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes. 


Relieved By Murine Eye Remedy. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles. You 
Will Like Murine. t Soothes. 50c A® 


Your Druggists. Write For Bye Booka. 
Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Toronte. 


l HIGHER ACCOUNTING and CHARTERED 
‘BY CORRESPONDENCE whys 


Write for full particulars to— 


Dominion School of Accountancy and Finance 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


me ly 


D. A, Pender, C.A, 


1D, Cooper, CLA. 


JLR. Young, C.A, 


ACCOUNTANCY 


7] 


S. R. Flanders, LL.B. 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The ‘Manitoba Gypsum Co., Limited 


WINNIPEG, MAX. 


RINGS ON CIGARS 


The practice of placing paper rings or bands upon cigars bad its origin in the 
curly days of cigar-smoking, 


Cuban women smokers, 


The first bands used were of plain Manila paper 
removed from the cigar and placed upon her finger, 


from the ¢igar without soiling or burning the fingers, 


Manufacturers later sought to 


substituting 


Manila paper, 


years confined to the higher-priced goods, has gradyally extended, until at the 


handsomely 
and 


improve the appearance of 
colored and embossed bands 
the use of these finely lithographed 


present time it is almost universal, 


In fact, to.sugh an extent has the 


indicative of quality than otherwise. 


The 


smoke the band, it was bad business to take good money that should go towards 
improving the quality of the cigar to put into ornamental bands, 


That is one reason why the BUCK- EYE makes rings around all other cigars, 
compels the best men to evade it, while} 


P.S.--The BUCK-EYE needs no band to make it sale- 
Smokers know it as the best Ten-Cent 


able. 
cigar sold. 


BUCK-EYE does 
1 The manufacturers of the BUCK-EYE decided that, as their customers did not 


not need any artificial 


and was designed as a convenience 


, Which the 
for use in flicking the ash 


for the 


cigar ring been adopted by 
manufacturers that its absence from a cigar is in some cireles re 


enhancement of 


for Spanish and 


woman smoker 


their cigars by 
plain rings of 
bands, 


for many 


enterprising 
garded as more 


this nature, 


—— a REIT. 


¢) 


By R. A. 


HE hunter of big game who hies 
away to the woods in the early 
fall little Ae what would 
be in store for him if he visited the 
same locality after the first snow. With 
snow covering the ground, and the lakes 
and rivers frozen, all animals venturing 
eut leave their tell-tale tracks, A coun- 
try that seems depleted during the 
early fall woulll appear to abound with 
game at a later period, and the chances 
of recovering a wounded animal are 
pres increased by a tracking snow. 
t is surprising how near to camp deer 
and moose venture during the night, 
My friend Fred and I fad made sev- 
eral trips to New Brunswick during the 
calling season, therefore we were anx- 
ious to try our luck in a tracking snow. 
In early November we left the North 
Station in Boston for Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, where we arrived without 
event, and, after waiting six hours, left 
on the afternoon train over the Inter- 
colonial Railway, that runs down the 
Miramichi Valley to New Castle. The 
majority of passengers in our car were 
the hardy natives, dressed as woodsmen, 
en route to the winter lumber camps. 
Their conversation was principally lum- 
ber and the drive; however, at our left 
were two men who were enthusiastic- 
ally discussing moose-hunting. 


A passenger who occupied a seat 
alone, frequently took draughts from a 
black bottle: the contortions of his face 
after each operation was proof that the 
liquid had paralysing strength, and 
would produce buzz-saw effects. 

Our little station was ealled by the 
brakeman in pure Canadian accent; it 
was dark as we emerged from the car, 
but our old guide was on hand and 
greeted us cordially, His pair of horses, 
hitched to a lumber wagon, waited to 
take us and our baggage to his home, 
bordering on the big woods some three 
miles away. The mongrel pup that was 
taken along to uunt lynx ran ahead of 
the team until it was necessary to take 
him aboard, owing to his long hunts in 
quest of coon, his favorite game. The 
following morning our provisions were 
leaded on a sled and sent ahead to our 
log camp on the Bartholomew, while we 
leisurely trailed behind, believing in 
covering the ten miles slowly, 

The day was warm, four inches of 
soft snow covered the ground, and as 
the weather had not been severe enough 
to freeze the swamps firmly, the trawel- 
ling at the time was fierce indeed. A 
tete road through a New Brunswick 
swainp is a guttered bog-mire, and when 
travelled in early winter causes streams 
ef cuss words and perspiration, Pools 
ef amber-colored water thinly coated 
with ice are a delusion and a snare, 
Great tussocks protrude above the sur- 
face in a tantalizing way, and one finds 
himself knee-deep in the mire often. 
The pup insisted on ranging wide, caus- 
ing us long waits for his return, so he 
was finally put on a chain and led, A 
couple of gronse were shot, and the 
guide took a weasel fr one of his 
mink traps. 1 was a little in advance 
of Fred and the guide, leading the pup 
when two deer crossed the road, ‘and 
but for the lead chain and the frantic 
dog, a favorable shot might have been 
had. 

We found our camp cosily located on 
the north bank of the Bartholomew 
River, all equipped with an old cook 
stove and bunks, The guide fashioned 
a table suitable for our needs with his 
axe, and cutting balsam boughs for the 
beds, we stripped off the finer ones for 
the pillows, after which they were 
steamed beneath the stove to make 
them soft and fragrant. The first few 
days were favorable for tracking, and 
we bent every effort to find a lynx 
track, but without success. 

One day while the guide and { were 
crossing the burnt lands in the bighole 
ceuntry, we came across a fresh black- 
eat or fisher track, The pup was 80 
eager to run that he yanked the lead 
from the guide and was away in a rush, 
and it was with difficulty that he was 
overhauled. Beneath the fir trees there 
was little snow, therefore the dog could 
net trail, and was finally rounded up. 
After satisfying ourselves that lynx 
tracks could not be found, we left the 
pup in camp and turned our attention 
te big game hunting. Up to this time 
grouse had supplied us with fresh meat, 
but now we all hankered for venison 
or caribou meat. After @ day of still 
hunting for deer under unfavorable con- 
ditions, we all returned to camp, tired 
eut, and made some unecomplimentary 
remarks about the noisy crust, the coun- 
try of stumps, underbrush and fleeing 
deer. Before we turned in that night 
fleecy clouds could be seen drifting out 
from the south; there was a chill in the 
air, and the trees, that had been calm, 
were now pitching their tops to the 
nerth, The guide said a storm was 
upon us, and his prophecy was true. 

The next morning he routed us out 
before daylight, saying, ‘Byes, it’s a 
great day for tracking.’’ It did not 
take Fred long to slide out of his sleep- 
ing bag, and climb down from his upper 
berth under the eaves. He soon had the 
dishes rattling and a smell of break- 
fast in the air, They fafled to talk in 
whispers, and the writer was a target 
for some high-power remarks because 
{ insisted on sleeping till daylight. Fred 
had never seen a wild earibou; so big 
heads, fresh meat and all’kinds of high 
living were flitting through his thinker 
box, At this juncture 1 wagered he 
would not shoot a big game animal 
avhile in the woods, He was indignant 
and boasted of the big heart he would 
bring in as proof, 

The stars were shining when we left 
the cabin door that morning, and the 
evergreen trees were drooping under 
their heavy weight of damp snow, It 
certainly was a perfect day for hunt- 
ing, Fred left us at the tote road, 
crossed the artholomew, and took a 
southerly course, while the guide and I 
followed the tote road north for a while, 
then turned up an old wood road lead- 
ing north-west, Fresh tracks of rey- 
nard crossed and reerossed the road; a 
rabbit had left his snowshoe trail; 
two grouse had walked down a lane, 
leaving the wing imprints of the cock, 
where it had strutted gobbler style. 
A little farther on, the big track of 
a deer, apparently a buck, crossed the 
road; here was venison, and we decided 
to follow. 

In twenty 


minutes the game was 
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started, and after a few long jumps, it 
came to a walk, and for re evaded 


by leading us through thickets and 
swamps; finally coming out on a hard- 
wood ridge, where ,it doubled, hoping 
to again get back to thick cover. Here 
it presented the only shot during the 
chase, and that but a small pateh on the 
neck, At the report of the rifle the 
buck was lost to view, and on investi- 
gating we found two long jumps, a few 
rops of blood and a bunch of hair, It 
soon came to a walk, and continued 
its former tactics of keeping just out 
of sight. As we followed there was an 
occasional drop of blood, and one foot 
brushed the snow at each step, causing 
us to speculate on the wound, 

After following for over an hour, 
there was a widening of the tracks that 
spurred us on, for this denoted a weak- 
ened condition, and it was evident the 
deer was making an effort to keep his 
feet. A few rods further on we came 
in sight of the buck, lying down, with 
head erect, watching for his persecu- 
tors. It was a grand sight, with his 
exhibition of bravery and defiance, as 
he held aloft that beautiful antlered 
head, After all my years of consider- 
ately shooting wounded game, this pic- 
ture caused me to hesitate in making 
the final shot, 

On examining for the effects of the 
first shot, we found that the bullet had 
hit the neck, and ranged down through 
the right shoulder, The head was soon 
skinned out, the hams were sacked, the 
compass set, and we commenced the 
long tramp for camp. On_ arriving 
there we placed the meat and head in 
cold storage, in an unoceupied part of 
the old camp. Fred came stumbling in 
at dark, earying a huge caribou head 
on his back, and a great heart in one 
hand. Soon after leaving us he found 
a big lone earibou track, and at once 
began cautiously to stalk his quarry; 
for hours he followed over barrens, 
through swamps and bogs, the stag ne- 
ver swerving from his migratory course 
south. In the early afternoon ne com- 
menced to feel that his long-cherished 
hope of seeing a wild caribou would be 
realized, and so stealthily did he trail 
his game that he got within thirty feet 
of the stag, lying down. 

Being undecided as to the location of 
the caribou’s body, he waited for it to 
get up so as to insure a fatal shot. On 
arising it fairly staggered him by its 
immense proportions, but he lost no 
time in pumping three Hoxie bullets 
into fatal spots, and the caribou sank 
without taking a step. Fred hurriedly 
skinned out the head, drew the entrails, 
leaving the meat in suitable condition 
to be packed out. Then he realized he 
was far from camp in an unfamiliar 
country, but by taking a northerly di- 
rection he spotted his trail to the Bar- 
tholomew and followed it down to camp. 
There was rejoicing in the old camp that 
night, and a big feed was prepared. 
The menu consisted of sweet and white 
potatoes, venison iver gud caro 
heart, cornbread, boiled rice with mone 
syrup, cocoa and tea, with lemon jelly 
for dessert. 

The following day we packed the 
caribou meat to camp, and the guide set 
a trap beside the entrails ‘for a fisher 
cat. On the way in to the caribou, the 
guide pointed to an old decayed log 
bear trap that he had set some ten 
years before, catching an old female 
and two cubs at one drop; then he had 
not made the rounds of his traps for 
over a week, and when they were found 
the hides were spoiled and useless, so 
he got only the bounty. The big cari- 
bou head that Fred had brought in 
aroused a desire in the writer for one 
just like it. A few days later when a 
good snow came, the guide and I got 
an early start for the country south, 
in quest of caribou. 

We found a big track and followed 
it all day through a country literally 
alive with deer. It was nearly night, 
and we realised we were miles behind 
our game, when to our surprise several 
other fresh caribou tracks crossed our 
trail, We went forward cautiously, for 
the snow was pawed away in many 
places, showing where the caribou had 
recently been feeding on the white 
moss, their winter food, We had fol- 
lowed through a small swamp, and 
were just entering an opening or 
barren, when two caribou were sighted 
feeding, one a stag with a small head, 

The guide insisted on my shooting, 
believing it a good one, but it took 
much persuasion for me to kill, for I 
was looking for the mate to the one 
Fred had in camp, It was an open 
still shot at one hundred yards, mueh 
like shooting a domestic cow in a field. 
The head proved to be irregular and 
small, but it filled the vacant spot in 
my license and that pleased the guide. 
It was dark when we arrived at camp; 
we had travelled sixteen miles during 
the day and it seemed good to have our 
food waiting for us, Fred had come in 
early and had had cooked a steaming 
hot supper, candles were lighted, and 
the whole place had an air of home, 

The next day Fred and the guide left 
for a lake about eight miles north, to 
look up a colony of beaver, photograph 
the houses, study the dam-building, ete., 
while I stayed in eamp, did some cook- 
ing, and had dinner ready on their re 
turn, Lounging around camp is a heap 
of fun; the squirrels, chickadees and 
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ea A peng breaking camp was to be de-| panies, who thus practicall 


d to moose-hunting, The guide de- 
cided to hunt a hardwood ridge that 
lay north about six miles, so we left at 
an early hour, as we wished to return 
to camp by noon and allow the guide to 
go out to the settlement in the after- 
1.00n, He was to arrange for the team 
to come in the following day and haul 
our luggn and heads to the settlement. 
On arriving at the ridge we came to 
several old moose trails; all leading in 
a northerly direction, We followed on 
for six miles or more, through thickets 
of cedar and spruce and over windfalls 
where it seemed impossible for a moose 
to pass, 

It was while trailing through a cedar 
swamp, we shot an eight-point buek, 
and after preparing the head and meat 
to pack, we were conscious that we were 
far from camp and the hour was getting 
late. The guide advised a return to 
camp by the shorter route, which was 
directly south; the compass was carried 
in the hand, but we were frequently 
turned from our course by the ditteuit 
walking, After going two hundred 
yards south, we came to an old lumber 
road leading in a southwesterly diree- 
tion, and so inviting was the travellin 
that we decided to follow it, and had 
proceeded but a short way when our at- 
tention was directed to a black object 
one hundred yards away on our right. 
At once the guide pronounced it a 
moose; he had barely expressed his opin- 
ion when the animal commenced to 
stride away at a rapid rate, Instantly 
a fusilade followed and while shooting, 
another moose joined in the race. By 
running down the wood road we were 
enabled to keep the game in sight and 
at every opportunity shot at the fleeing 
pair. Fearing our supply of cartridges 
was running low we stopped, the guide 
came up well winded and said: ‘‘ Byes, 
they had big heads.’’ Our opportunity 
of studying big heads as we were run- 
ning and firing was very limited, in- 
deed, but as we stood there taking an 
inventory of cartridges, one, big bull 
was standing, pawing the snow, not one 
hundred yards away. With only four 
cartridges left it was decided to take 
no chances, but do steady shooting, and 
when the bull moved his position, allow- 
ing a shoulder shot, it was well placed, 
and the big fellow fell to rise no more, 
We cautiously walked to within thirty 
feet, the bull shovk his massive head 
and struggled to regain his feet, while 
the thick, heavy mane on his neck rose 
and fell much like the hair on an an- 
gry dog’s back. In a few minutes he 
laid his great head down and was dead. 
We walked fifty yards farther on and 
found the other mighty moose that had 
fallen fatally shot. 

Kach of the heads measured fifty-four 


inch spread, twelve-inch palms, with 
twenty-three points. The moose were 
left where they had fallen, as we 


thought to gain camp before dark neces- 
sitated rapid moving, but we accom- 
plished it, arriving there at four o’clock, 
The day’s unexpected success made it 
necessary for us to change our plans, 
and instead of the guide going out 
to the settlement, Fred was at once 
dispatched. The guide and I were to 
return on the morrow and haul out the 
heads on a sled that was to be manu- 
factured during the night. To reach the 


settlement i ight, through. ten 
tethed Pole Sena Petes tulio *% 


crooked tote road without a light, re- 
quired nerve and endurance. Fred eov- 
ered it in two hours and fifteen min- 
utes; remarkable time considering difli- 
culties. The guide and I left camp the 
following morning at break of day, leay- 
ing a note for red, stating we would 
return by one o’cloek, and on his arrival 
to breax camp and load the sled ready 
for the return trip. We skinned and 
dressed both moose, so the guide later 
could return and haul out the meat to be 
disposed of at the settlement. The 
heads were roped on the sled and we 
started on what proved to be the most 
fatiguing task of the entire trip. 

We pulled, lifted and pushed the load 
through six inches of snow, on a sled 
not built on lines of easy draft, over an 
old lumber road full of stumps and fall- 
en trees. The best progress we could 
make was one mile an hour. However, 
we struggled on until three o'clock, 
when we decided to abandon the load 
and hike for camp, three miles away. 
On arriving there we found Fred had 
the sled packed with our outfit, and was 
anxiously awaiting our return, We hur 
riedly ate our lunch, then drove the 
load to the tote road where we placed 
the duffle in a pile on the ground, Fred 
and the guide took the team and re- 
turned forthe heads. It was dark when 
they got back, but by the aid of an 
old lantern found in camp, the load 
was again packed and securely bound, 

Fred with the lantern led the way 
while I followed, leading the pup, with 
the team bringing up the rear, We 
reached the settlement near the mid- 
night hour, having walked about twen- 
tyfive miles during the day; but here 
our.labors did not cease, the skinning 
out and preparing heads and scalps to 
ship, changing our hunting clothes and 
packing trunks consumed the remainder 
of the night. A hot cup of tea, a bite 
to eat and we were away bumping over 
the frozen ground to the station. The 
usual tiresome wait at Fredericton, and 
the annoying details of getting 
heads and meat across the border, kept 
us from seeking our sleeping berths un- 
til a late hour, We rolled into the 
North Station at Boston at eight o’clock 
the following morning, feeling that the 
fourteen days spent in the wilds of New 

3runswick were a success, : 

Here came the farewell hand grip and 
good-bye, with the plan of a future 
hunting trip tacked up in memory's 


noose-birds that frequent the earbage 
heap are strange and interesting. 

One day after throwing out some 
waste from the table, a red squirrel that 
had sat ehattering on a limb of a tree 
climbed rapidly down and secured a 


liberal sized piece. Taning it between 
his little paws, he sat up and com- 
menced to ravenously eat it, but fear 
ing he would be annoyed by other squir- 
rels he frequently turned his head to 
see if they were coming to interfere. 
He finally ‘got so auxious over the food 
that he could eat no longer, so hur 
riedly taking a piece, he climbed a 
tree and hit it in a crotch of a limb, 
then returned to finish his meal, A 
Canada jay had been sitting on a block 
of wood, an interested spectator of the 
squirrel’s greed, and as soon as the 
squirrel had returned tv. che garbage 
the bird flew to the tree, took the hid- 
den morsel and sailed away. 

We had spent very little time in hunt 
ing moose, yet nearly every day their 
tracks were crossed and on one or two 
oceasions we had followed, starting 
small bulls. The forenoon of the last 


stc,ehouse, 


HOW TALKING MACHINE RE- 
CORDS ARE MADE 


HEN as the rivalry is to secure the 
great singers of the world for 
the opera houses of London, New 

York, Paris, and Berlin, it is well 
matehed by the persistent competition 
among talking machine manufacturers 
to obtain the services of world famous 
artistes for the purposes of reproduc 
tion, 

Caruso and Melba earn thousands of 
dollars annually in fees and royalties in 
this way alone, Lina Cavalieri, Mary 
Garden, and Bronskaya have just been 
won over after years of wooing by 
tempting offers, in one case of $6,000 
down on aceount of royalties. These 
royalties vary from l5e to 25e per 
record, and an easy caleulation will 
show what the sales of a few thousand 
each of, say, a score of records will 
yield either of them, All these great 
artistes are retained under exclusive 
contracts by oue of three great com- 


nla Bi ‘ 


al 


} divide the 
world’s musical talent between them. 

Instrumental artistes like Kubelik, 
Preisler, Backhaus, and Marie hall are 
engaged on similar liberal terms. The 
conductors of the great military bands 
like the Grenadiers, Scots Guards, and 
Coldstreams are paid retaining fees in 
like manner, while Sousa’s band, 
Kandt’s orchestra, and other organiza- 
tions of semi-private character are also 
placed under contract, 

The making of records by these art- 


istes and bands is a wonderful art.| her is cranky it is his rope. 
With very few exceptions, all vocal se-|!d rope’’ will not go with him. 


Making and Using Lassos 


cy cowboys use any kind of old 
rope? My son, if there is any one 


thing on which the average pun- 


‘*any 
In the 


lections are recorded with orchestral] ld days, when $20 spurs and bits, $75 
accompaniments, and this necessitates |*®ddles and $15 Coffeyville boots with 
a somewhat trying experience for the|® Silver quarter screwed on the end of 
singer. On the opera or concert stage the three-inch heel were all the rage, 
the orchestra is placed in front of the]! self-respecting cowboy used any. 
vocalist, and there is no discomfort in| thing but a ‘‘reat’’—a rope— made of 
the fact; but in the recording labora- | *Wwhide. ; 


tory the vocalist stands with his face 


close to the receiving horn, with the| young hide 


orchestra playing hard behind him, 


Small wonder that, as often happens,| the ground, 


a great artiste complains of lack of 
‘‘ear’’ after singing two or three florid 
arias with the orchestra blaring in his 
or her ears, 


a : 
To make it we used the choicest 


e we could get and only the 
centre of it at that. Stretched out on 
t ! this hide was carefully eut 
into strings, generally seventy-five in- 
ches long and about half an inch wide 
After these had been stretched the hair 
was all scraped from them with much 


Coming to the actual recording, the| care; keepi i i 
¢ ; J are; ping them damp by burying ir 
task of photographing, as it were, the} the ground until ready, we plaited Bam 


voice of a soprano is vastly different] into a rope, 


from recording a baritone or tenor, Of 
all voices the soprano is the most diffi- 
cult, not to catch, but to hold in econ- 


Usually six strands were 
used. When finished, it took many an 
hour of rubbing with a pole to soften 
the rope. This was done by fastening 


trol. This may be explained by saying} one end of the rope to the limb of a 


tuat the act of singing through the re-| tree and hanging 


ceiving horn vibrates a slender dia- 
phragm controlling the movements of 
a tiny needle-point.. These vibrations 
are recorded on a warm, soft-wax plate 
or dise, and the effect o. the high so- 
prano notes is to vibrate the diaphragm 
so violently that it actually shudders, 
and the needle cuts so ragged a track 
that in the subsequent reproduction the 
result is a blatant shriek, or, as the 
trade term has it, a ‘‘blast.’’ 

Special diaphragms have accordingly 
to be used for recording soprano voices; 
indeed, most of the ‘‘ recording angels’’ 
(as the experts are facetiously ealled) 
have a special diaphragm for each and 
every artiste or band, chosen after care- 
ful experiment as being best suited to 
the timbre or power of the performer's 
voice, 

Even so, there are still many artistes 
(especially of the feminine’ gender) 
whose voices have proved totally un 
suited to the conditions of recording, 
and this is a matter that has so far 
bafiled the most painstaking of experts. 
There is some indefinable quality or 
characteristic in these voices that ‘eom 
pletely defies all efforts to reproduce 
them, One noteworthy ease is that of 
a celebrated contralto, who steadfastly 
refused for many years to make records 
for this reason. Latterly, however, she 
yielded to pressing requests, and her 
admirers cannot understand why the 
records bearing her name give off a 
noise that is something between the 
hissing of steam and the offorts of a 
low-comedy ventriloquist. But the rea- 
son is simply that her voice is not suit- 
able for recording. 

Amusin 


to appear at their best, and to fee 


**atmosphere’’ 


opening chords, But the same action, 
involuntary ana barely audible, per- 
haps, in front of the receiving horn is 
fatal to the record, for it is caught up 
and duly recorded by the ultra-sensitive 
instrument. A record having such a 
blemish is instantly rejected, and has to 
be re-sung. 

Nor is the lapse always at the open- 
ing of a song. Sometimes the artiste 
feels so relieved at having finished his 
arduous task that he gives vent to 
spontaneous expression of his satisfac 
tion, only to find, perhaps, that the final 
words of Punchinello’s tragic aria from 
‘*Pagliacei,’’ with their accompanying 
sob of anguish, are succeeded by some 
such outburst as ‘*‘ By George, that went 
well, didn’t it, eh?’’ Then he has the 
pleasure of singing it all over again, 
though this time he is careful to wait 
until the flash of the signal lamp indi 
cates that the needle has been lifted. 

Of course, there are many artistes 
making records besides those who enjoy 
world-wide fame, though it may be news 
to many that there are a large number 
of singers who have never stood face 
to face with the public. These are 
singers of both sexes who happen to 
possess good recording voices, and some 
of them make a comfortable living at 
it. Ore, a tenor whose voice is good 
for records but for little else, owns a 
row ot houses bought with the fees 
earned by making records, 


Some of these artistes devote them 
selves entirely to ballads, others to the 
serio-comie class, These latter haunt 
the music halls, study the mannerisms 
of well-known performers, pick up the 
new ‘‘hits,’? and have them ready to 
sing at a moment’s notice, Some are 
free-lances, others are under contract, 
Their fees range from two guineas to 
four guineas for every song of which an 
acceptable ‘‘master’’ (original) record 
is made, 


A recording day is divided into two 
sessions—morning and afternoon, How 
many records a made in a day de- 
pends upon the class of music, 


‘*Straight’’ popular songs can be re 
corded one after another, and as many 


as sixteen made in two sessions, but 
operatic or classical musie demands 
more careful work, and two or three 


records of each selection may be made 
in order to ensure the most perfect 
results, 

An average recording day of popular 
musie may cost anything between $200 
and $400—ineluding artistes’ fees, pay 
ment of bandsmen and conductor, or 
chestration, and refreshments, A single 
session with a grand opera artiste or 
two may involve an expenditure of sey- 
eral hundred dollars, One week of 
operatic recording recently ran a well 


known company into an outlay of 
nearly $380,000, 


Lawyer ‘(to client)—‘It is an un- 
heard-of thing for you to murder an 
old lady for the sake of forty cents! 
You didn’t get enough even to pay your 
lawyer.’? 

When removing buttons from old gar 
ments, have a needle and thread at hand, 
and thread each kind separately and tie 
in a bunch before putting into the but 
ton-box, This saves time and trouble of 
hunting through all the buttons to select 
the ones required again, 


least that their work will heve the | stan 
f of the concert hall in 
thichythe public usually stts them. On 
the platform a preliminary light cough 


by the audience, or is covered by the 


c a heavy rock to it, 
Swung just so as to clear the ground. 
This kept it taut, and, taking a long 
pole about five inches through, a turn 
was made in the rope so as to encircle 
the pole with it. Then, with a man at 
each end of this pole, they slid the 
pole up and down the taut part of the 
rope. The friction on the rope took all 
of the kinks out of it, and made it 
pliable and free from swollen places, 
It also put a lot of kinks into the backs 
of the men doing it. Piece by piece 
this was done, until the whole length 
of the rope had been rubbed and worked 
down, * 

Ropes of this kind were generally 
at least sixty feet long and about half 
an inch thick. They cut the wind like 
a knife and thus threw with an almost 
perfect aim. The animal roped was 
snubbed up slowly, by taking turns 
about the saddle horn.’ When the jerk 
came, to save the rope from breaking, 
it was allowed to slip a little about the 
horn, 1 have seen a horn smoke from 
this friction, and we used to take great 
pride in the deep grooves cut in the 
leather cover of the horn as the evi- 
dence of the amount of roping we had 
done, There was always an excellent 
chance to get a finger caught in the 
kinks as the rope ran out with the 
weight of the animal against, and I 
have personally seen two men each lose 
a finger in this way, cut off as clean 
and as smooth as if done with a knife. 

This rope when ready for business 
was the finest thing on earth to rope 
with, but had to be handled like a baby. 
You could not drag up wood for the 
cook's fire with it, stake a horse with it, 


ng anything like the 
f oy tieareley 


down to real hard work, we used the 
ordinary grass or sisal rope. Manilla 
ropes are excellent when new, but get 
soft and unsatisfactory in a short time. 
They lose the ‘‘glue’’ in the fibre by 
use and are no longer catch-ropes or 
lassos, but relegated to use as ‘‘stake’’ 
and ‘‘bed’’ ropes. At one time we had 
a fit of tarring our grass ropes, but the 
sore fingers we had from the tarred 
pieces of the rope that worked into our 
hands when a hot rope ran through 
them soon changed that fashion. The 
main thing is to keep the rope dry. 
A careful man will if possible always 
hide his rope under something when it 
rains to keep it dry, and many a time 
on the round-ups T have taken mine to 
bed with me to save it from an all- 
night downpour, 

There is a rope made in Mexico called 
the Maguey, which is a fine rope for 
general use. It is made from the 
threads of the Maguey or Yueca plant, 
and is extremely strong. It is, how- 
ever, very sensitive to dampness, and 
the least wetting will put it out of 
business, for it becomes so stiff and 
kinky that it cannot be used. When 
wet, a thirty-five foot Maguey rope— 
as I once heard a cowboy say—cannot 
be rolled up so as to get it inside of a 
covered wagon. A piece of No. 8 tele- 
graph wire is really limber beside it. 

For ordinary use a three-eighths or 
half-inch grass or sisal rope will hold 
the biggest steer that ever was caught. 
Thirty-five feet is all that any self- 
respecting puncher can use, More ani- 
mals are roped at ten feet than at 
thirty even by the best of ropers. 

We always took the rope and tied it 
four or five feet above the ground be 
tween two stout posts or trees or across 
the corner of the corral, and then laid 
across it the heaviest log we could drag 
up, so as to take every particle of 
stretch out as well as the kinks that 
naturally are found in a new closely 
spun rope, This also settles all your 
knots, and makes them lic 


close. 

Tie a ‘*hondo’’ or loop in one end of 
it for the rope to run through, You can 
tie an ordinary loop or make it by 
means of a bowline. The first method 
is simply to tie a single loose knot in 
the rope about six or seven inches from 
the end, and slip the knot at the end 
through the loop and draw it tight, 
You then have a loop about three in- 
ches long. The bow-line method is a 
little more complicated but when fin- 
ished it leaves one part of the knot 
inside the loop which keeps it from 
closing together and pinching the rnun- 


ning part of the rope, Then take the 
hondo »r loop in your left hand, and 
draw the running part through it till 
you have a loop left about five inches 
long, which is as large as you will be 
able to manage easily. 

Having formed your loop, take it 
and the loose running end in your right 


Nor were they as 
at| strong as one would have supposed, not 
Rit Reeatn that | with newspapers there told En 


some interesting facts abont the island 

They were kept well greased, | where Napoleon died. 

and one of the best things to use on 

or clearing of the throat is not noticed] them was fresh calves’ liver or brains, | that St. 
Then, when we got to tying our ropes|it may appear to en on passing 

to the saddle horn, gave up some of the ships. i 

faney kinks in the business, and got| of St. Helena is very beautiful. 


ths-ineh wanilla rope 


them as a child learns his native 
tongue, Others can never learn it, no 
matter how much they practise, ” 

Most of the trick ropers in the eir- 
euses and Wild West shows are men 
with this natural ability. I have known 
one such man who could do some of the 
most wonderful tricks imaginable with 
a rope, but put him on a horse to rope 
a calf and he would have to run it till 
its tongue dragged ‘the ground before 
he could cateh it. His ability was not 
along practical lines, Swing the rope 
slowly around your head, giving your 
wrist a quick, snappy jerk once in each 
cirele, which if done properly will keep 
the loop spread wide out. 3 

There are several wavs of throwing 
a rope. Three are in common use. The 
first is simply swinging it over the 
head as deserived above and launching 
it at the object to be caught whenever 
the eye is satisfied the right time has 
arrived, allowing the coils in the left 
hand to pay out easily as the loop car 
ries them away. The second is to lay 
the loop on the ground behind you 
and with an under handed swing shoot 
it forward at the animal’s head, over 
which it will drop as easily and sottly 
as if it came from above. This throw 
is to catch a saddie horse from the 
“‘cavyard’’ or ‘‘remuda,’’ or to rope 
the front foot. It does not disturb the 
horses and make them run and chase 
about as when the rope is swung over 
the head. A man who undertakes to 
rope his saddle horses out of the bunch 
with a ten-foot loop is very apt to hear 
from the wagon boss in mighty unmis 
takable English, Has 
_ In roping calves from a bunch, where 
it is absolutely necessary to do it with- 
out stirring them up, the loop is ear 
ried on the right-hand side of the horse 
and as the calf passes on the left side 
going to your left and rear, the loop 
is brought over the horse with a quick 
swing with the arm at full length, and 
the animal is caught before he knows 
it. The secret of this throw is that the 
ealf sees no preliminary movement of 
either man or rope. Apparently the 
man is looking elsewhere and the horse 
is also going in the opposite way, so 
he presumes there is nothing to be 
afraid of, and is not ready to dodge. 
This last throw is one of the easiest of 
them all, 

The word ‘‘lasso’’ comes to us from 
the Spanish word ‘‘lazo,’’ a slip knot, 
a snare, The rope is variously called a 
rope, a cutch-rope, the lasso, reata, 
twine, line, and several other slang 
names more or less prevalent all over 
the range country. 


LIFE LOOKS BRIGHTER ON LONE. 
LY ST. HELENA 


ges i nor tie it to the horn of the saddle, and IBUTENANT - COLONEL FH. L. 
incidents sometimes oceur | water was its ruin, so it had to be kept 
through the earnest desire of singers|dry at all times. 


GALLWAY, Governor of St. Hel- 
ena, spent his summer’s 
this year in London, and in int 


‘‘The general idea,’’ he said, 
Wiawis a barren rock, and so 


But the seenery in the uplands 

‘“There are rich grass-lands, woods in 
plenty, and hills covered with an ex- 
traordinary variety of tropical and othb- 
er vegetation, 

‘<The climate is probably the health- 
iest in the world. In 1908 the death- 
rate was only six per cent. The number 
of deaths was twenty-three, eleven of 
them being of persons either under one 
year or over seventy years of age. St. 
Helena would make an ideal sanator 
lum, 

‘*Practically no Napoleonic tradition 
now survives among the islanders, The 
old house at Longwood, where the em 
peror passed the last six years of his 
life, is empty, and the French govern 
ment spends very little in keeping it 
in repair, Close by there is now an ex 
cellent golf course of nine holes. 

‘“‘The tomb from which the body was 
taken in 1840 and conveyed to France 
is situated in a beautiful valley, through 
which runs a stream which bubbles out 
of a spring within a few yards of the 
grave. 

‘‘The stream is called the Sane, and 
was thus named many years before Na- 
poleon was taken to St. Helena, The 
fact is curious, because in his will he 
expressed the wish that his body should 
lie on the banks of the river Seine, as 
it does now. 

‘*But Napoleon, himself unaware of 
the name of the little stream in the 
valley, chose it as his temporary rest- 
ing-place. 

‘*Napoleon liked that valley. He sat 
in it a great deal, and people who pic- 
ture him standing on a barren, voleanie 
rock would be surprisea if they could 
see how charming that favorite spot is. 

‘*There still exist the venetian shut- 
ters in Count Bertrand’s old house, 
through which the emperor used to pee 
at the British troops drilling on Dead- 
wood Plane. 

‘*Napoleon did not like the idea of 
being seen, so in the shutters he had 
two holes made—one on a level with his 
eye when standing and the other when 
seated. Shutters with holes complete 
are still in that little front room, 

‘*St, Helena’s prosperity began to 
take a downward course as long ago as 
1868, when the Suez Canal was opened. 

‘*In the old days about a thousand 
ships a year called at the island, but 
now the number does not exceed fifty or 
sixty, Thus, there is now a shipping 
port practically withont any shipping. 

‘‘The present lot of the islanders, 
who, with two hundred white inhabi 
tants, number about three thousand five 
hundred, is an unfortunate one, The 
imperial government, however, has in- 
troduced the fibre industry and render 
ed assistance in establishing lace mak- 
ing. The League of Empire in London 
has helped generously, 

‘Then, a private citizen of London, 
Mr, Alfred Mosley, C.M.G., has come to 
the help of the isianders, and througb 


hand about two feet from the hondo 
on the hondo end—not doubling back 
the rope as many beginners do, Then 
coil up the loose end in your right hand 
using your left to twist the kinks out 
as they come, but throwing the rope 
back und forth so these kinks natur- 
ually work out to the end, Then the 
rest is a matter of practise, and in a 
good many cases, natural aptitude. 
Some men are born ropers. It comes to 


his liberality a fish-curing industry has 
been founded, 

‘«Thus, the outlook is growing bright- 
er for the poor people on what is some: 
times ealled ‘the Napoleonie rock.’ ’* 


A MINUTE AFFAIR 
‘*It is the little things,’’ he said, 
‘*Which give us so much pain,’’ 
His wife made answer, ‘‘Is your head, 
Dear, now troubling you again?’’ 
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O NE time 1 was staying down at the 


Haciendo del Torreon, in the 

State of Durango, It belonged 
to my friend and my family’s friend, 
Mariano Conde. 

He and | had been ont after ‘‘ber- 
endas’’—lots of antelope and deer still 
around there--and we got back late 
Saturday afternoon, just as the ‘ma- 
yordomo’’ was calling the ‘‘raya.’’ 
That means what we Americans would 
aay by ‘‘giving them their time.’’ He 
takes the list from the bookkeeper's 
figures, and compares it with the ac- 
counts kept for themselves by the peo- 
ple. As they can not read nor write, 
they use a system of lines and circles 
to denote a day, half-day, quarter-day, 
a ‘‘real’’ (twelve and a half cents), 
a ‘‘medio’’ (dollars), ete. If the two 
accounts tally and they generally do, 
for these rancho folk are mighty hon- 
est, then they are paid, sometimes in 
money, but more generally—the most 
part, anyway, of their wages—in oraers 
on the ‘‘tienda.’’ These ‘‘hacienda’’ 
stores make lots of money for the 
‘*hacendados,’’ and keep the people in 
debt just about as hopeless as the old 
scheme of peonage, But the tienda at 
Torreon was very fairly managed, and 
the people always could have money if 
they preferred it to credits. 

That time, after the raya was over, 
and most of the people had gone loung- 
ing away for their one rest of the 
week—for it is a great mistake to 
think that the ‘*peones’’ are loafers— 
they really work like beavers—well, as 
I was saying, one girl walked up to 
the mayordomo and said something in 
a low tone. 

‘By? what's that?’’ said Don En- 
rique, ‘‘thou, Ysmaela, asking for the 
washing! Are the clouds readying to 
rain honey? Since when art thou tired 
of resting?’’ 

We could not hear what she said, but 
she appeared to be insisting. Don En- 
rico looked a question at Mariano, Of 
course the mayordomo nad the right to 
distribute the work as he thought pro- 
per, but when the ‘‘amo’’ was actually 
on the spot, it was ‘‘compromiso’’—that 
as to say, Mexican etiquette—that the 
employee should consult the master. 
Mariano was a good fellow, and he 
never did or said anything to hurt the 


feelings of those around ¢him, The 
‘administrador’? and the mayordomo 
were both of good families—lots of 


‘gente fina,’’ men who had spent all 
their money, are now glad enough to 
take positions that are considered in- 
ferior in Mexico——and Mariano was so 
good-natured that he let them run 
about as they pleased. You might have 
sasily mistaken either one of them for 
the master. Not that he was careless 
about his affairs, for he was a sharp, 
shrewd, business fellow. But he had, 
as the Mexicans say, so much delicacy 
for them that when he disapproved of 
their doings, or wanted to make sug- 
gestions, he always told them about 
it privately, and before folks, even 
before the peoues, he treated them 
very respectfully, and appeared to take 
their advice about everything. Of 
course that sort of thing is only skin 
feep, and you can call it insincere, if 
you want to, but all the same it is 
mighty pleasant to be treated that way. 

Well, so that was why, when Don 


Enrique Vargas looked that way at 
Mariano, the ‘‘patron’’ shrugged his 
left shoulder and threw out his left 


hand with a gesture that meant, **Oh, 
i leave it all to you, my dear fellow!’’ 
But the little minx had seen the mayor- 
jomo’s look, aud she twirled around, 
is cheeky as: you please, and began to 
jiscourse him 

‘©Yes, yes, chula! But_ this an 
\ffair for Don Enrique. He will send 
thee to the acequia, if it seems to him 
well. But why wishest thou the wash? 
What spider has bitten thee?’’ f 

At that the girl gave a quick jump, 
us if something had bitten her sure 
snough, and she turned about the color 
of Manila paper, she faced around 
to the door and made off in no little 
hurry. The last we saw of her face 
the color had not come back to it. 
We could not help talking about her 
and her whim, and the queer caper of| 
her leaving like that when Mariano 
spoke to her. I gathered from what 
they said that she had known the 
administrador rather better than was 
good for her, and that her freak about 
the wasaing was in order to get nway 
from the houxe, so she would not Lave 
to see and worry over the way that 
gay blade was now dangling around 
Simeona, a pretty daughter of Da- 
masa, the tortilla maker. 

That’s one thing I never can get used 
to in these Mexican fellows, I’ll turn 
to look after a woman as quick as any 
other man, and I don’t say that { care 
for them too high-toned or learned, 
either. But these servant women !— 
etrapping, greasy hussies, with every 
pore in their skins marked out in black, 
like the lines of ‘‘crackle’’ pottery! 
They are supposed to have a bath every 
San Juan (St. John’s Day), but 1 really 
think with many of them it is only 
‘‘eada corpus y San Juan’? (every 
Corpus Christi and St. John’s Day), 
and the calendar makers say that these 
two feusts fall on the same day only 
onee in three centuries. 

Anyway, Simeona was worse than 
the ordinary servant woman, but she 
had a good figure, though she was 
very slender, She was pretty, too, all 
but for a wicked look in her blaek 
eyes, I’ve seen the same look often 
in bolting horses, when they eoek their 
ears and roll their eyes back to see 


1s 


as 


if you’re off your guard or ready for 
rng I said something like that to 
Mariano, 


“Oh, yes,’ he said—‘‘you’re right. 
I know it, The girl is dangerous, 
am sure—the sort that the Spaniards 
describe as having ‘three black boar’s 
bristles through the heart.’ But I 
don’t know, I am sure, what I can do. 
I wish Cosme were way from here— 
he is a greater care than all the rest of 
the hacienda, But he will not resign, 
and I eannot dismiss him-—por com- 
promiso—from that conventional oblig- 
ation that so fetters and hampers us 
Mexicans. You Americans would sever 
it as with a sword-stroke. His father 
and mine were compadres—co-sponsirs 
—and so I must bear with his excesses 


at my very life’s risk. The only good 
‘hing is that the girl seems to want to 
56 


}it is true; but his riding-suit was ele 


| to 


keep away from him and out of mis 
chief. Of course Hnrique will let her 
go with the lavenderas—thinkest not 
that he should, Carlitos ?’’ 

_ Now I want to say, right here, though 
it has nothing to do with my story, 
that my name is not Carlitos, nor Car- 
los, nor Charles in any shape whatever. 
My true name is odd and uncommon, 
even in English, and the Mexicans are 
determined I shall hav» ‘‘a Christian 
(i.e, saint’s) name,’’ so they have 
saddled several on me. 1 am generally 
Ysac, or the diminutive or nickname 
of it—’Chae, and from that has become 
my being called ‘Jack’’ by Americans. 
Mariano dislikes Isaac in Spanish as 
much as I do in English, and so to 
him I am ‘Carlos, ’’ 

A day or two after, we rode around 
by the ‘‘acequia.’’ By Jove! it was 
a pretty sight there—L wished [I was 
a painter. ‘Lhe wide, deep ditch, with 
its white sand bottom, was full of 
rippling water, humming to itself a 
little song, and the poplars along the 
edge keeping time to it, with all their 
glossy leaves a-clapping like tiny hands. 
Along the bank, in the fringe of ferns 
and water-sedges, was a string of wo- 
men kneeling, some in a sort of scoop 
made of a goods-box, but mostly in 
holes hollowed in the sand, for boards 
are boards in Mexico. Sloping into 
the water before them, each one had 
a board or a big flat stone, and on 
it she scraped, and thumped, and pound- 
ed, and paddled the soiled clothes, rins- 
ed by sousing in the water, or by pour- 
ing over water with an ‘‘olla,’’ or a 
painted ‘‘jicara’’—a calabash. Some 
used the long, inch-square bars of Mexi- 
can soap, others used pounded or grated 


‘“‘amole’’ (soap-root), but this was 
mostly for woollens, The women look- 
ed well, moving in free, vigorous 


swings, with their long, black braids 
swaying, their blue ‘‘rebozos’’ cateh- 
ing the sun, and their bright skirts. 
Their brown arms and necks showed 
like bronze above the white chemises, 
for these rancho workwomen do not 
wear waists or jackets. 

When we got to Ysmuaela, we 
that she was washing her stent 


saw 
with 


some herb-—a lot of green leaves, 
pounded, 
**Hola! here is something new!’’ 


said Mariano, ‘‘What hast thou there, 
my daughter? Is it a weed common 
enough to save me a lot of soap?’’ 

The girl mumbled something about 
it being searce—a rare herb, 

‘*Rare! yes, | warrant, your wor 
ship,’’ said Ysmaela’s right-hand neigh 
bor, looking up with an impudent, leer 
ing grin; ‘‘too rare to be wasted on 
common ropa. Please, your merey, it 
is a philter, a love-potion—those are 
Don Cosme’s clothes that she is wash- 
ing, to coux him away from Simeona,’’ 

Ysmaela lifted the linen shirt on her 
board, sodden heavy with wet, and 
swung it with a sweeping backhander 
that knocked her ‘smart friend head- 
first into the acequia. Ysmaela look 
minded to hold her under water, but 
returned to her task, while her mates 
pulled out the other, eaterwauling. 

**T don’t like that,’’ said Mariano, 
as we rode on; ‘‘the girl is too quiet 
by half. If she would rage and storm 
—but you see she strikes and does not 
She 


speak, was brought up here, a 
baby, by a family from Sonora, and 
my father always believed she had} 
blood of the Yaquis. They are like 
that, the Yaquis—silent, sullen, but| 
swiftly, savagely dangerous.’’ 

To tell the truth, L did not like it,| 


either, 

Mariano liked it so little that when 
we went hunting again, he made Cosme 
de la Guerra come with us, to keep him 
out of mischief. He, did not want to} 
come, He disliked any work harder 
than giving orders or hanging about] 
the women. We rode in buckskin, with 
flannel shirts. He was in ‘‘charro,’’ 


gant black cloth, with all the regula 
tion silver braid and buttons, and he} 
took pains to show off his white shirt 
and the wristlets of his silk undershirt, 
Well, we pushed him hard that day, 
pay for his foppery—Mariano dis 
likes such nonsense, We killed three 
antelope, and, over a spur of the foot 
hills, we struck a fresh bear-trail that 
led us up to a stony ‘‘mesa,’’ where 
the trail and the light failed us to- 
gether. One of the ‘‘mozos’’ with us 
was Juan Largo, and he was the worst 
fellow after bear you ever did see, 
No wonder, either, If a bear had done 


to one side of my face what a big 
silver-tip had done to Juan Largo’s, 
I would go hot-foot after every one 


of the trbie that made me a sight of 
horror to frighten children. 

‘*With the will of your merey, we 
will eamp here to-night and follow on 


in the morning. The oso is going 
home—lI see that in the speed of his 


footprints, With the light, we can go 
straight to his house, 

Of course we agreed, Juan Largo 
knew his business, and he always did 
as he pleased with us on a hunt, But 
Cosme did not like it, He made all 
kinds of objectiions, and Juan upset 


them one by one with good, common, 
sensible answers, 
«*Come, come, Cosme, be reasonable,’’ 


el 


GOOD HEALTH FOR BABY 

AT VoRY LITTLE COST 
Tablets only cost 25 
cents a box, A box bought now may 
save baby’s life. Summer complaints 
come suddenly, and carry away thou- 
sands of little ones every year. If 
the stomach and bowels are kept in 
order there is little danger from 
these troubles. Baby’s Own Tablets 
is the best medicine in the world for 
yreventing and curing stomach and 
owel troubles, They can be given 
with perfect safety to the new-born 
baby or the well grown child, An oe- 
casional dose of the Tablets will re- 
gulate the stomach and bowels and 
prevent summer complaints, The 
mother who keeps these Tablets on 
hand may feel assured her little ones 
are safe, If you have not got a box 
of the Tablets get one without delay. 
Do not wait until trouble comes; it 
may then be too late. Sold by medicine 
dealers or by mail at 25 cents a box 
from The Dr, Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Brockville, Ont. 


Baby’s Own 


said Mariano; ‘‘it is too dark to travel 
—we would go farther to fare worse. 
Like we others, thou art hungry, Thou 
wilt better appreciate Juan Largo’s 
care for us after supper.’’ 


Cosme growled something about 
‘*roeky | es for casenbeles.’’ 

Juan Largo came over to him, grin- 
ning—« smile made that awful face 


of Juan’s more hideous than ever. 

*Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘your merey Don 
Cosme will pardon me. If I had under- 
stood that your merey was so little a 
countryman, I would have set your 
fears at rest by lessons of the camp. 
| will clear the stones from a space 
for your honor’s bed; as for the other 
gentlemen,/ and then lay this rope 
around it. Within its ring you may 
sleep as in the arms of—your mother. 
No snake will cross a eabriesto, and 
with reason-—but drag your hand across 
it, and say if you would bear its rasp 
on your own belly.’’ 

It was true enough that Cosme had 
not known the safeguard of this ex- 
pedient that every plainsman and moun- 
taineer uses nightly. The ventral sen- 
sibility of the serpent race shrinks 
from the prickling bristles that stand 
out thickly all over the excellent ‘‘la- 
its that the rancheros weave of horse- 
air, 

Well, we had supper, then we smoked 
and yarned for a while, then rolled 
out in our ‘‘zorapes.’’ And as for 
me, I knew no more until Juan Largo 
shook me awake in the morning. When 
[ sat up, Mariano and I blinked sleep- 
ily at eash other, while Juan went on 
to awaken Cosme. 

‘His fear of the rattlesnakes did 
not make his sleep light,’’ said the old 
mozo grimly; then, as he touched Cos- 
me’s hand in turning down the blanket, 
‘*Santo Dios! Come hither, quick, your 
honor!’’ 

We hurried to him. No man ever 
was deader than Cosme de la Guerra. 
His light moustache showed bright yel- 
low against his gray face. When ‘the 
first shock was over—‘‘it must have 
been a rattlesnake, after all,’’ said 
Mariano, 

‘*Not so, by your mercy’s leave,’’ 
said Juan Largo; ‘‘the reata is tight 
to the ground, as I pegged it down 
last night. Now that the light is 
strong—I have been waiting—we will 
look—I smelled him when T bent above 
the difunto.’’ 

‘*Smelled what?’’ 

‘*But Juan Largo, slowly, cautiously, 
was opening the clothing of Cosme. In- 
side the neck of the shirt, far down, 
was nestled a big and devilish spider 
that is very rare in Mexico, but whose 
bite or sting is as deadly as a stroke 
of lightning. 

“They are great travellers,’’ said 
Juan Largo, gravely, after he had tak 
en measures to keep the beast from 
future devilment. ‘*There. is,’’ he 
went on, more slowly, ‘‘a strange thing 
about these spiders. There is a weed 
they love better than a babe loves the 
milk of its mother. No, your worship, 
I know not the weed by sight. I know 
only its smell, and that it is called the 
net, and that the Indians on the Yaqui 
River strive to rub it on the dress of 
an enemy—and one of the spiders will 
find him, Your honor, bend and smell.’’ 

We bowed above the body of Cosme, 
and a strange, enticing perfume pene- 
trated to our sense, through and _ be- 
: TE Geet CCS Tie obey WOTt Aw 
a woman, 

‘*Your honor, the cucumber smell of 
the caseabel gives warning that the 
rattler is nigh, and the net tells the 
approach of the Death Spider—to those 
that know its power.’’ 


was 
off the 


aut its 


MARAT—'‘SfAR VILLAIN OF THE 
SLOVENLY, unkempt dwarf— 
searcely five feet tall—with blear 

blotched and pallid face. Such was 

Jean Paul Marat, ruler of France’s des 

huge slaughter-house. 

The French Revolution 
cruel 
bondage of royalty under which they 
had groaned for centuries the French 


FRENCH REVOLUTION 
A ed eyes peering forth from a 
tinies at a day when France was one 
height. After throwing 
people beheaded their old tyrants, Then, 


the thirst for blood being still unslak 
ed, they fell to beheadi each other. 
The ‘‘Reign of Terror’’ set in. First 


the Revolutionists who believed in high 
er ideals and gentler methods were 
slain, Then the more rabid revolution 
ists divided into several parites or fac 
tions. And, whichever faction chanced 
at the moment to be uppermost, it exe- 
cuted members of the other, One leader 
after another to outdo his pre 
decessors in deeds of violence, only to 
lose his own life and power to some still 
more murderous demogague. 

And the heart and soul of the Reign 
Terror was Marat. He was a Swiss 
by birth, and had at various times been 
a scientist, a literary man, a physician 
and—so says Carlyle—a horse doctor. 
When the Revolution began he started 
a paper called ‘*The Friend of the Peo 
ple.’’? It was probably the most scur- 
rilous bloodthirsty sheet ever published. 
In one of its early issues he suggested 
that 800 prominent French statesmen be 


arose 


ol 


put to death and denounced many more | 


as traitors and scoundrels, 

The Revolution at that time had not 
wholly thrown sanity aside. Marat’s 
arrest was ordered. He escaped and 
fled to the lowest slums, There, hiding 
in the sewers and cellars, he spent his 
time making friends with the vile out 
casts of the Paris underworld and in 
preaching to them his doctrine of whole- 
sale murder, From time to time, as the 
revolution waxed more fleree, he would 
emerge from hiding with new plans for 
deeds of violence. Each time the saner 
leaders denounced him, But, soon or 
late, they followed his advices, And 
thus the Revolution grew daily into the 
Reign of Terror, 


At last it became safe for Marat to 
come wholly out of seclusion and to pro- 
claim aloud, by voice and by his news- 
paper, his ideas for the death of his 
fellow men, The Revolutionary leaders 
feared and hated him, They held him 
in contempt for his squalid filth and 
his shrieking clamor for blood, But 
they could no longer send him into hid- 
ing. For the worst element of the mob 
now raled Paris, And the mob adored 
Marat. He grew in power and his most 
terrible orders were obeyed. 

He framed a law by which 400,000 
persons were arrested on suspicion of 
being false to the Revolution, Hundreds 
more were guillotined at his command, 
He even gravely expressed a wish to 
behead an entire French army of 270, 
000 officers and men, 

Everybody dreaded his terrible news- 
paper. For a denunciation im that sheet 


| 
| 


| 
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meant instant death. Ile wiped out a} 
whole faction of his political enemies | 
(the Girondists) and branded as a trait 
or any ore who did not believe in con 
stant executions, 


With Robespierre and Danton (both! ¢ 


of whom later fell vietim to the guil 
lotine) he formed a triumvirate to gov- 
ern the French people. For a time he 
was the ruling spirit in this combina. | 
tion. All feared him—-execept possibly 
tne gallant, big-sculed Danton, who 
laughed at Fate and feared nothing. 
Once, when Marat asked Danton for| 
advice, Danton replied dryly: 

‘(Wash and put on a clean shirt!’’ | 

But sneers were lost on Marat. In| 
vain did his opponents call him ‘‘sewer| 
rat,’’ and even less complimentary 
names. In vain did they plot for his 
downfall, By sheer force of evil he} 
erushed all opposition, And the erazy | 
mob slavishly followed his every word| 
and wish. Honesty—of a sort—was his 
one virtue, By grafting, as did other 
Revolutionary chiefs, he might have 
made millions of dollars. He died with 
just twenty-one cents. 

Nature at last did what man would 
not to shorten the career of this ‘‘star 
villain’’ of Franece’s Searlet Tragedy. 
Marat’s health gave out, He suffered | 
intolerable pains. The only relief he 
could get was to lie for hours in a tub 
of hot water, The Great Unwashed was 
actually forced to bathe! | 

It was while he was draped in a sheet | 
in his steaming bathtub on the evening | 
of July 13, 1793, that a young girl from} 
the provinces called to see him. She 
said she had with her a list of traitors’ | 
names and began to read them to him. | 
Marat listened greedily. At the end he| 
eroaked: 

‘They 


shall die! 


Every one of 
them!’’ | 
As he spoke, the girl 
day—stabbed him to the heart. 


But she did more harm than good. 
the first place, Marat had already been | 
dying from disease, and at most coul 
have had but a few weeks to live. 
the second, she made the people regard | 


a monster as a martyr, And for months| dry, telegraph, fire alarm, bar-room, 
the most atrocious cruelties were carried | jjiard 


| for the special comfort and conven 


ing some and elevating others. Once in] 
official life, above the rank of Taotai, 
there is no rest for the official, except 
the period of mourning or retirement 
As the officials pass through the various 
ades to the higher executive posts of | 
presidents of the boards, or seats in the! 
grand secretariat or grand council at 
Peking, their provincial experience is 
so invaluable that retirement is rarely 
permitted until death fically claims 
them at their post. Many are degraded | 
or dismissed on various good or trivial 
charges, but as long as the official fills; 


his post with honor, and contributes his ¢ 
| regular 


quota to the maintenance of | 
the system, he is solid for life. So it is 
that at present the directing forces be 
hind the government at Peking are all 
men well past sixty, who should long 
ago have retired from active life 
made room for younger blood. 

This would seem to be the only rea 
son for retaining in office the present 
head of the Waiwupu, Prince Ching, 
concerning whose neglect of his high 
duties the following paragraph recently 
appeared in a prominent newspaper: — 

For years he has not visited the Wai 
wupu. He dwells in a sphere apart 
from his fellow ministers, and, in his} 
private residence, reluctantly accords 
rare audiences to the representatives of 
the great powers. 


and 


MARK TWAIN’S MODEL HOTEL 


ERE is Mark Twain’s description 
of a notice he saw in a Swiss! 
hotel: 

‘“*The Model Hotel The comforts | 
of home without its responsibilities. | 
This hotel has been built and arranged 


nee 


of On arrival, each guest 


its visitors. 


Charlotte Cor-| will be asked how he likes the situation, | 
She|and if he says the hotel ought to have 
had hoped to free France from a tyrant,| been placed higher up on the knoll, or 
In| farther 


down towards the village, the 
sation of the house will be immediate- | 
y changed, Corner front rooms up only | 


i] . > 
In| one flight for every guest. | 


ree 2) 


taths, gas, hot and cold water, laun- | 
bil | 


table, daily papers, sewing ma- | 


| belle of the house 


}can play billiards, les 


In the causes of infant mortality 
cholera morbus figures frequently, and 
it may be said that complaints of 


|the bowels are great destroyers of child 


life. If all mothers would avail them 
selves of so effective a remedy as Dr 
J. D. Kellogg’s Dysentery Cordial many 


a little one «ould ve saved. This Cor 
dial ean be given with safety to the 
smallest child, as there is no injurious 
substance in it 

ES 
insufferable as the fondest mother can 


desire. 

‘A discreet waiter, who belongs to 
the Masons, Oddfellows, and Knights of 
Pythias, who was never kuown to tell 
even the time of day, is employed to 
carry milk punch and hot toddies to the 
ladies’ rooms in the evening 

‘*Every lady will be considered tie 
, and boys will answer 
the bell promptly. Should any boy fail 
to 


appear at the guest’s door with a 
pitcher of ice water, more towels, a gin 
}cocktail, and pen and ink before the 


guest’s hand has left the bell knob, he 
will be branded ‘Sing’ on his 
and be imprisoned for life 
‘*The hotel secretary has been care 
fully selectea to please everybody, and 
in pray 


forehead, 


er, mateh 


worsted at the village store ince the 
lancers, amuse children, is a good judge 
of horses, can eurl hair, flirt with any 
young lady and not mind being cut dead 
when ‘pa comes down,’ can puck forty 
people in the best room in the house 
when the hotel is full, attend to the 


communicator, and answer questions in 
Hebrew, Greek, Choetaw, Gaelic, or any 
other polite language 


**Gentlemen can drink, smoke, swear 
chew, gamble, tell risque stories, stare 


at the new arrivals, and indulge in other 


nocent amusement common to water 
ing-places, in any part of the hotel 

‘*The proprietor will take it as a per 
sonal affront if any cnest, on leaving, 


should fail to dispute the bill, tell him 
he is a swindler, his house a barn, the 
table wretched, the wines vile, that he 
(the guest) was never so imposed upon 
in his life, will never stop there again, 


on, under the pretext that Marat would| chine, grand piano, clergyman, and all| and means to warn his friends,’’ 


have wished them. | 
Instead of ending the Reign of Ter 


ror, Charlotte Corday had but inereased } color 


its horrors. Hers was a wasted crime, 


WHERE CHINA CARRIES ON HER 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
‘the Waiwupu 
4 lab the student of 


aus they are unique. For three 


other 
room, 


modern conveniences in every 

Watiers of any nationality or 
desired. Every waiter furnished 
with a libretto, button-hole, bouquet, 
full dress suit, ball tablets, and his hair 
parted down the middle. 
twill have the best waiter in the housy 


| **Any guest not getting his breakfast 
red-hot, or experiencing a delay of six 


he- government,/teen seconds after giving his order for 
China’s methods are as amazing| dinner, will please mention the fact at 


the oftice. Children will be welcomed 


thousand years all ner official business | with delight, and are requested to bring 
wus divided into six categories which | oopsticks and shinties to bang the cary 


became the prototypes ot six liu-pu, or 


boards of government, and these in turn | 


ed rosewood furniture, specially provid 


: jed for that purpose; and peg-tops to 
were succeeded by the corresponding | spin on the velvet carpets. They will 
divisions made in the administrative} pe allowed to bang on the piano at all 


oflices down to our own day, says the 


American Reyiew of Reviews. But all] 


these had reference to i nal affairs, 
As to a foreign office, no such thing was 
even thinkable in the old days; for the 
KNmperor was regarded as the person | 
who ruled the entire world by tne de-} 
cree of Heaven, It was not until 1861 
that China would admit the necessity 
of having some fixed channels through | 
}whieh relations with foreign nations 
could be negotiated In January of 
that year an imperial decree authorized | 
the creation of the Tsung-li Yamen, or 


| 


of affairs. This 


merely a commission, and although its 


Yamen foreign was 


first president was the celebrated 
Prinee Kung, a brother of the reigning 
Emperor, yet for over thirty years after 

its organization the Yamen was not 
recognized by the official Red Book, or 
record of state de tments In 1901 

owing to the pressure of negotiation 

with foreign powers, 1 new board of 
foreign affairs was created, of the con-| 
stitution and head of which an account 


is given in the Far Eastern Review, us; 


follows: 

By the terms of the Peace Protocol of 
1901, the old T'sung-li Yamen was abol 
ished and a new ministry of foreign 
affairs, ranking above all other boards 


and called the Waiwupu, was establish- | 
The new ministry was headed by | 


ed, 
the Prinee of Ching, who had been the 
senior member of the old Yamen, and 
who is still the nominal head of the 


board, although the actual work is car- | 


ried on by two assistant presidents and 
two vice-presidents. 
Ching is undoubtedly the most interest 
ing figure in Chinese polities, and under 


any other government in the world hej 


would be the strongest statesman of his 
country, But, although he fills the most 
important posts, it can hardly be stated 
that his abilities are on a par with his 
elevated positions. 

In the Waiwupu there are four bu- 
reaus, three of which are the bureau of 
accounts and disbursements, the bureau 
of miscellaneous affairs (missionaries, 
questions of boundaries, travellers, ete.) 
and the bureau for the questions arising 
out of the employment of foreign pro- 
fessors and advisers. The remaining 
bureau is that which has to do with the 
appointment of envoys, audiences to 
foreign ministers, and treaties, and it 
rejoices in the delightfully suggestive 
title of the bureau of harmonious inter- 
course, 

By those competent to judge, the next 
ten years are regarded as the crucial 
period of China’s political existence; 
and the Far Eastern Review is of the 
opinion that ‘‘ten years from now the 
question as to whether China is to pre- 
serve her political entity will be settled 
one way or another,’’ Her chief disad- 
vantage is that she ‘‘has only one set 
of officials to direct her affairs.’’ 

Instead of political parties to which 
the throne can turn as a remedy for the 
misgov:rnment of ineapable officials, 
the only alternative is to shift them 
around from post te post, now degrad- 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


|hours, yell in the halls, slide down the 


banisters, fall downstairs, carry away in 
their pockets dessert enough for a Lord 


Mayor’s feast, and make themselves 


as 


OME men are so shrewd that nobody 
can believe them honest. 
A fault is never so offensive as 


Every guest | when it is somebody else’s. 


Many-people are busy mortgagmng 
the future in order to acquire a past. 

A woman can get more by her weak- 
ness than a man can by his strength. 

Some diseases are less fatal to the 
| patient than to the people who have to 
| live with him, 

It is a wise man wo wants only what 
he ean get, and a lucky one who gets 
only what he wants. 


aad 


Thousands of mothers ean testify to 
the virtue of Mother Worm 
Exterminator, because they know from 
experience how useful it 
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Cylinder Oil 


For Steam Traction Engines 


and Stea 


m Plants 


Delivers more power, and 
makes the engine run bet- 
ter and longer with less 
wear and tear, because its 
friction-reducing prop- 
erties are exactly fitted 
to the requirements of 


steam traction engines and steam plants. 


Mica Axle Grease 


makes t 


Traction Engines, ,). ,, 


Wagons, Etc. 
horse, 
engines 


he wheel as nearly frictionless as pos- 
1d reduces the wear on axle and box. 


It ends axle troubles, saves energy in the 


and when used on axles of traction 
economizes fuel and power. 


Granite Harvester Oil 


insures 


Reapers, 
Threshers, 
Plows, Harrows 


takes u 


and lengthens the life of the old. 
ever bearings are loose or boxes worn it 


better work from the new machine 
W here- 


p the play and acts like a cushion. 


Changes of weather do not affect it. 


Gasolene 
and 
Kerosene 
Engines 


fect lub: 


Standard Gas Engine Oil 


is the only oil you need, 


provides per- 


rication under high temperatures with- 


out appreciable carbon deposits on rings or 
cylinders, and is equally good for the ex- 


terna) bearings, 


Every dealer everywhere. 
The Imperial Oil 


If not at yours, write for descriptive circulars to 


Company, Limited 


Spies and The Law 


mirals with whom the Thunderer first 
served, Her best fight was a duel with 
a French man-of-war of the same size. 
named the Achille, off the coast of 
Spain at one o’clock in the morning of 
July 19, 1761, After half an hour’s 
fierce fighting, neither ship having the 
better of the other, suddenly one of the 
Thunderer’s guns burst, setting the ship 
on fire and causing a panie, To pull his 


T is perfoctly well known to the War] court at Leipzig, which may not award|men together the Thunderer’s captain 
I Office and Admiralty that in the}a less severe sentence than two years’|put his helm hard over and’ ran the 


last four years there has been a 


very marked increase in the number of! cures knowledge of military secrets for] Achille, 
¢ Eng-| treasonable purposes he is liable to a]/‘‘ Boarders away!’’ 


foreign secret service agents -in 
land, A fair numver of these agents are 


penal servitude, If any German pro- 


sentence not exceeding ten years, and 


with the 
the order, 
It stopped the 
Leaving part of the ship ‘‘still 


into collision 
Then rang out 


anunderer 


panie, 


known to the British authorities, and} the law is applied with the utmost}smouldering and charred and red-hot in 


yet no steps have been taken to deal 
with them, They come and go as they 


severity. 


Now contrast England. Foreign offic- 


places,’’ 


as an eye-witness puts it, the 
boarders, 


with cutlasses and pikes, 


like, Some examples oftheir work may| ers may come and go as they like. There | swarmed on to the French ship's decks. 


be set forth. 


is no system of papers or notices for 


They took her in five minutes, and then 


In 1906, on the eve of the launch of] aliens, even when these take up their} went back and helped the others left 


the Dreadnought, a photograph of cer 
tain important details of that ship, then 
a State secret most jealously guarded, 
appeared in a German naval journal, 
No British photographer had been per 
mitted to photograph the ship. Inquir 
ies were made, and the only conclusion 
seemed that the leakage occurred in the 
Admiralty itself, whence the photo 
graph had been abstracfed. 

Shortly after this occurred an amaz 
ing incident, A party of German offi 
r ride in the 


eers in mufti held a staff J 
eastern counties. The object of a staff 
ride is to reconnoitre the terrain for 


military operations, and it need searegly 
be said that for soldiers to have per 
sonally examined the ground on which 
they may have to fight or manoeuvre 
confers 2 advantage on them, 
This performance attracted some atten 
tion and the War Office was informed of 
it. But no action was taken by the 
Government to strengthen the law and 


great 


render such proceedings impracticable 
or dangerous. R 
The staff ride of the German officers 
took place about the same time as one 
carried out by British officers of the 
navy and army. The news of this 
British staff ride leaked out beforehand 


and aroused great interest among east 
hotels at which the party 
To get rid of their atten 


ern county 

was to stay. 
tion and prevent : 
foreign and uninvited guests it 
found pecessary to engage the entire ac 
commodation of these hotels and to em 


was 


ploy only British servants for the time 
being. Even so, a German who called 
himself a photographer, and who had 


settled in one of the small towns visit 
ed, showed such curiosity as to the do 
ings of the British officers as to bring 
himself under the observation of the 
military authorities. Inquiries were 
made as to his history, which practical-| 
lv established the fact that he was a 
spy, and also incidentally showed that 
the whole area of the eastern counties} 
was covered by similar agents. 

The number of Germans visiting and 
examining the eastern counties, recon- 


the intrusion of other | 


residence in fortresses or naval] bases. 
The door is opened wide to spies and 
there is little difficulty in obtaining any 
information that may be desired. 

The Official Secrets Act, which is the 
one measure we possess for dealing with 
spies, requires to be extended. It im- 
poses severe penalties, rising as high as 
penal servitude for life when military 
or naval secrets are improperly obtained 
for a foreign State, or when defence 
works are sketched and photographed. 
| But it contains no provision, such as is 
in foree in Germany, requiring foreign 
officers, before visiting this country, to 
notify the British Government, A fur 
ther Act is sorely needed forbidding the 
residence of foreign subjects in British 
| fortresses and naval bases except where 
the consent of the military and naval 


authorities has been obtained. 
| 


|THE ROMANCE IN AUSTRALIA'S 


DESERTS 
| FF\HERE was a very interesting Aus 
tralian visitor in London, Mr, A. 


| W. Canning who has come to tell 


us of the romance of Australia’s de 
serts and also of their commercial 
} value, says ‘*Publie Opinion.’’ Mr. 
| Canning’s latest work for the govern 
ment of Western Australia has been 
the establishment of a ‘‘stock-route’’ 


across about a thousand miles of hither- 
}to unknown country, from Wilune, 
} some 800 miles north of Perth, to Halls 
| Creek, in East Kimberley. 

| It has been reported impossible to 
take stock across this territory owing 
to the absence of water. After four 
|} years’ work, involving two expedi- 
tions, Mr, Canning has provided acces 
sible water all along the route. 


‘*A succession of wells has been 
bored and thoroughly equipped,’’ he 
told a ‘‘Daily News’’ representative 


‘fand each well has a supply of water 
sufficient for at least two fair-sized 
droves of cattle coming quickly one 
after the other. The immediate result 
of this is that instead of being taken 
to the coast and shipped, the cattle can 


noitering their roads, inspecting the 
landing-places, and hovering round the} 
rare fortifications which exist has, in-| 
deed, for the past four years excited 
local curiosity. 
ing Forest the presence of such a party 
was notified by a patriotic hotel-keeper 
te the Foreign Office, but without any 
other result that the despatch of a de- 
tective officer to make investigations. 


He intimated to the Hf yy of the house | 


where they wese.siayifg the real nature 


of these ‘‘visitors,’’ when the party 
disappeared. A question was asked 
about their doing in Parliament, but 


the topic was regarded by Ministers as 

ene meet for a display of indifferent 

humor “ 
In 1908 a fresh incident occurred. The 


secret drawings of the new Dread 


nought cruiser [Indomitable disappeared. | 


No one had the slightest doubt where 
they had gone. Exactly how they were | 
stolen has never been explained, and 


Mr. MeKenna stated in Parliament that} 


it would not be to the public interest 
to disclose facts. About the same 
time Mr. Asquith was pressed to intro 


the 


duce fresh legislation to deal with es-| 


the ground 
nor prac 


pionage, and declined on 
that it was neither necessary 
ticable. te 
At all the naval ports foreign se 
eret service agents are known to be 
stationed. At Portsmouth a few years 
ago the number was at least four, but 
this has recently been raised to ten or 
more. Sheerness is watched with equal 
or even greater vigilance. A number 
ef German naval officers are in 
habit of staying in the Isle of Wight 
every summer, and it is one of our ser- 
vice jokes that a branch of the 
man Admiral Staff is located there, in 
full sight of the greatest British naval 
base. From their point of vantage 
these gentlemen are able to observe the 
manoeuvres of the British submarines 
and to keep in close touch with all that 
goes on in Portsmouth, and in the pres 
ent state of our law they are guilty of 
ne offence, 
When the 
tested on a 


Sheerness was 
before a 


boom at 
recent occasion 


| 
naval and military committee, a mem-)| 


ber of the committee noticed that a man 


was taking a careful series of snapshots | 
The man in} 


of the booms and hawsers. 
question was a foreigner, who described 
himself as a hairdresser and who lived 
in the town, Yet he was left at per- 
fect liberty to take what 
he liked. 

In 1909 a foreigner was 
sketching a fort at Lough Swilly, a see 
ondary naval base in the north of Lre 
land. Our easy-going authorities al 
lowed him to escape. 

If the knowledge obtained by secret 
agents is of value in war, it goes with 
out saying that any Government charg 


arrested 


Near the works in Epp-| 
} 


the} 


photographs | 


be driven straight to the markets.’ 

Mr. Canning felt sure water existed 
across the territory which the govern 
ment asked him to explore in 1906; 
and so, though he had almost made up 
his mind that he had had enough of 
the ‘*back’’ country, he undertook the 
mission. On the first trip he went 
with a few men and located the wells; 
and on the second he took a force of 
| twenty-six men, sixty-two camels, and 
lthree horses to construct them; He 
| takes pride in the fact that it was 
| his idea to take goats also, 
| ‘**¥You see,’’ he said, ‘‘we had to 
transport our food supplies from the 


initial point without any chance of 
|replenishing the food of twenty-six 
men for two years. I didn’t carry 


meat because I have 
exploring expedition of this kind it 
would be almost impossible for the men 
to live on tinned meat without vege 
tables. But by taking had 
| their flesh, and we had their milk, and 
this kept the men in health. 
There wasn’t a serious 
illness during the wuole two years, 
‘“The great advantage of our expedi 
tion is that it proves that the desert 
of Australia is not what it was thought 


goats we 


single case of 


to be. The whole thing was a reve 
lation. The average depth of our wells 


is only thirty-thr feet, and it was 
| believed there was practically no water 
at all. It means that there is a possi 
bility of cutting a way right through 
Australia, and in a number of places 
we can get ‘feed’ in what was thought 
to be arid desert. in places it is heart 
rending—long stretches of sandhills in 
parallel lines, but in amongst this you 
get lake-beds and productive soil.’’ 

Commenting on this the ‘‘ Evening 
Standard’’ says: 


‘*Palestine, which once supported a 
|dense population, allowed its wells to 
become choked up and fall into disuse, 
| its irrigation works to become things 
|of the past. Vegetation died, and with 
its death the rainuil slackened, until 
| the country became what we see it now 

a country with green patches here 
and there, but mucn of it dry, stony 
jand uninhabitable, 

‘*The reverse process is likely to 
take place in Western Australia if a 
| generous extension is given to a scheme 
| lately set on foot. The day may not 
be very far distant when that country, 
which is now marked on the 


maps as 


‘desert,’ or ‘great sandy desert,’ may 
be turned into beautiful park land 
|where teeming herds of cattle and 


flocks of sheep will graze, and perhaps 
generations the plough 
in its Jleague-long furrow will begin to 
those vast plains.’’ 


even after some 


traverse 


THE THUNDERERS OF THE ROYAL 
| 


ed with the duty of national defence 

should make the work of hostile for SeGaetitd NAVY : 5; 
eign agents within its territories as dif-| EDNESDAY, April 10th, this 
ficult as possible. Espionage there will | yei was a notable day for 
ilways be; nor ean we complain of | riverside London, for on that 
the fact. But while on the Continent| (ay the keel was laid at the Thames 
every precaution is taken to hamper} Tron Works of the first ** Dreadnought’? 
the work of spies and their punishment | battleship to be built on the T hames- 
is most severe if they be detected, in| the new Thunderer of the Royal Navy, 
England there are practically no precau- | And sinee then work has been proceed 


tions at all, 

A British subject who visits Germany 
must give his name, address, profession, 
place from which he comes and place 
to which he each point where 
he makes any stay. If he gives untruth 
ful particulars he commits an offence 


goes § 
goes at 


and will promptly attract the attention | 
British officer in the} 


of the police, a 
Army, Navy, or Territorials must not 
visit Germany without notifying the 
German authorities, A stranger in any 
of the important German fortresses is 
at once marked, and if the slightest sus 
picion is entertained he is followed, 
watched, and required by law to notify 
the police of any suspicious strangers, 
and are liable to punishment if they do 
not. Espionage is dealt with by the 


ling apace on the great vessel, for the 
Thunderer has to be ready to take her 
place in the Home Fleet by the spring 
of 1912. The day that the new Thun 
derer receives her name and takes the 
water will see afloat the fourth Thames 
| built Thunderer that the Navy has had; 
bringing also into touch with our own 
times Anson and Hawke and Boscawen, 
Keppel, Rodney and Howe, Cornwallis, 
St. Vicent and Nelson, admirals who in 
turn had to do with our Thunderers of 
| the fighting days of old, 

Anson was the First Lord who built 
the first Thunderer a ‘‘ fighting seventy- 
four’’ of the Seven Years’ War time, 
launched at Woolwich in the year Nel- 
son was born, Hawke and Boscawen 
‘*Old Dreadneught’’ were the ad- 


found that on an} 


on board to put out the fire. The Thun- 
derer later on fought in two battles— 
under Keppel in the Channel and under 
Rodney in the West Indies, where, too, 
the ship met her tragie and terrible 
fate, going to the bottom in 1780, in a 
hurricane, with 700 officers and men on 
board, 

Our second Thunderer, also built at 
Woolwich, began her career by fighting 
under Lord Howe on the ‘Glorious 
First of June.’’?’ She was with Nelson 
at Trafalgar, where the Thunderer went 
into battle side by side with the Dread- 
nought, and, among other things, helped 
to reseue the Revenge when in difficul- 
ties amid a mob of the enemy, The 
Thunderer after that formed one of the 
equadron that in 1807 made the memor- 
able passage of the Dardanelles.4 Our 
third Thunderer, built at Woolwich 
again, and launched in 1831 in the pres 
ence of William IV. and Queen Ade- 
laide, had her day of battle as one of 
| the fleet t.cc bombarded Acre in 1840, 

Our fourth Thunderer, an ironclad 
turret-ship, was built in 1872. She is 
now being broken up on the Thames at 
Charlton, not far from where the new 


ship is being built. Two unfortunate 
accidents, a boiler explosion and the 
bursting of a 38-ton gun, made the 


Thunderer early in her career seem an 
unlueky ship, but she had lived down 
all that long before the end. Lord 
Charles Beresford commanded her in 
IS7T7, and in 1886 King George (then 
Prince George of Wales) was one of her 
lieutenants, 


TO BE MARRIED AT LAST 
HE latest news from Italy seems to 


point to a ‘‘happy ending’’ at 
hand for the  Elkins-Abruzzi 
romance. It is understood that the 
Duke’s determination has at last worn 


down the opposition to the wedding, 
and that even Queen Margarita, the 
present King’s mother, has given her 


consent on condition that the marriage 
does not take place in Italy. 

King Victor has .or somt time been 
quite willing to give his consent to the 
match, and Queen Elena has always 
been entausiastically on the side of the 
Duke. The real opposition to the match 
came from Queen Margarita, In fact, 
the whole trouble may be described as 
a battle between the two Queens, 

; Queen Elena is openly favorable to 
Miss Elkins, and this fact alone is suf- 
ficient to turn the Dowager Queen Mar- 
garita in the opposite direction. The 
two Queens have never got on well tg 
| gether, Queen Elena is, of course, fir 
daughter of the comparatively unim 
,Lportant King of Montenegro, and when 
she arrived in Italy to marry the then 
| Crown Prince, the ladies of Queen Mar- 
garita’s court referred to her slighting- 
ly as ‘*The Shepherdess. ’’ 

|} When King Humbert was assassinat- 
ed, the ‘‘Shepherdess’*? became Queen 
of Italy, and Queen Margarita’s in 
fluence vy considerably lessened, To 
counteract this, Queen Margarita con 
tinued to live in Rome, holding a court 
of her own, which gradually came to 
rival Queen Elena’s at the Quirinal, and 
the two courts have always taken op- 
posite sides in any important question, 

Queen Margarita’s ladies have made 
it understood that they will ‘make it 
hot’’ for Miss Elkins if the Duke mar 
ries her without Queen Margarita’s con- 
sent, and, as Roman society is largely 
controlled by these ladies, the Duke has 
hesitated to place his bride in such an 
unbearable position, 

It was in the beginning of 1908 that 
the first rumors of an engagement be- 
tween the Duke and Miss Elkins be- 
came public. The subject was seized 
on with frantic interest by the Ameri 
can Press, and for months the news 
papers bristled with rumors and con- 
tradictions and interviews, 

Each fresh telegram from either Rome 
or New York gave the ‘lie direct to its 
immediate predecessor, and the mem- 
bers of the Elkins family seemed to 
take wicked delight in leading reporters 
astray. On one hand it was positively 
declared that the whole story was non- 


sense, and that there was no engage- 
ment; next day came a lengthy and 
detailed deseription of the bride’s 


trousseau, 

At last the story narrowed down to 
the plain fact that the Duke wanted to 
marry Miss Elkins, and that there were 
differences in the Italian Royal Family. 

The Duke is certainly not a man to 
give up anything he has set his heart 
on getting, for he is one of the most 
energetic of Royalties, He passed much 
of his boyhood in the shadow of the 
Italian Alps, and his boyish scrambles 
and adventures among the mountains 
led to greater things as he grew older. 

When he was twenty-one he ascended 
the Matterhorn by the most diffieult 
jroute, the Zmutt ridge. His aim seems 
always to have been to do things in the 
most diffieult and risky way, and he 
always liked to go where no one else 
had preceeded him, One of his most 
striking conquests was in the New 
World, when he ascended Mount Elias, 
the second highest mountain in North 
America, 

His next great effort was an expedi- 
tion towards the North Pole, when he 
planted the Italian flag farther north 
than anybody else had done before. 
Africa next attracted him, and he de- 
cided to set out for the mysterious 
range of peaks known to the ancients 
as ‘*The Mountains of the Moon,’’ and 
sealed Ruwenzin, which had always 
been thought unclimbable, 

Then came the commencement of his 
unfortunate love affair, which attracted 
the attention of the whole civilized 
world. But even Abruzzi’s determina- 
tion broke down before the obstacles 
placed in the way of marriage, and he 
decided to set out on another expedi- 
tion, 

He sailed for India, and during the 
latter part of last year he ascended 
Mount Golwin Austen, attaining the 
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highest altitude that had ever been 
reached by han, Sinee his return he 
has left nothing undone to secure his 
relatives’ consent to his marriage. 

The Duke is one of the most fascinat- 
ing anu amusing of princes. He tells 
one story of an explorer who in relatin 
his experiences remarked: ‘‘We shoul 
have got much nearer to the Pole, but 
our dogs gave out at the critical mo- 
ment.’ 

‘But I thought Eskimo dogs were 
practically tireless?’’ a lady exclaimed. 

‘*Madame,’ was the grave reply, ‘I 
was speaking in the—er—culinary 
sense!’ 


REVENGE BY WILL 


N September, 1903, oceurred a most 
mysterious crime, In the wild hills 
at the back of New York State, 

known as the Adirondacks, a young man 
named Orlando Dexter, son of a mil- 
lionaire founder of the American News 
Company, was found foully murdered, 

The case created an enormous sensa- 
tion, and the police of the whole country 
united in an attempt to discover the 
assassin, But not even the slightest 
clue was found, and to this day the cir- 
cumstances of the crime remain a mys- 
tery. Mr. Henry Dexter very nearly 
went insane from grief, and sorrow, no 
doubt, shortened his life. He died a 
few weeks ago, and by his will set aside 
a sum of $10,000 as a reward to any per- 
son who will obtain the arrest and con- 
viction of the murderer of his son, 

Wills are usually as deadly dull as 
most other legal documents, but now 
and then a spice of interest is lent by 
the eyrious clauses which they contain, 
especially those which carry out post- 
humous grudges, 

Sometimes a will of this sort leaves 
its executor in a curious dilemma, A 
case in point is the last testament of 
Mr, Harvey Scott, who died a few years 
ago at the age of eighty-two. In order 
to prevent his heirs, three relatives 
whom he disliked, from getting his 
property, he had given directions that 
the sum which he left—#25,000—should 
be turned into bank notes and publicly 
burned, The executor appealed to the 
Courts to be relieved of the task. He 
quaintly remarked that, if he obeyed 
the will, he considered that he would 
be guilty of arson, 

A maiden lady of a sarcastic turn of 
mind, Miss Mary Marchant by name, 
left ‘‘to her dear doctor’’ a box and all 
its contents. When the physician got 
his legacy home and opened it, imagine 
his feeling at discovering that it con- 
tained all the pills and potions which he 
had prescribed for his late patient in 
the course of some twenty years’ at- 
tendance! 

Another wealthy old lady who lived 

in Vienna, was pestered for years by 
requests from her three nephews and 
three neices that she would give them 
portions to enable them to marry. At 
last she died. When her will was read, 
is found that about a quarter of a 
million of money was divided among 
the six on condition that the nephews 
should not marry before forty, and the 
nieces not before thirty. What was 
more, they were all to live in the same 
house, under care of the executor, who 
was to receive a handsome salary for 
seeing that the legatees obeyed the 
conditions, 
ENO NOT Ree OT TNE "DHYBTIST” OU poe) 
Cheltenham (Eng.) got a nasty shock 
when they heard the contents of the 
will of one of the chapel trustees, who 
died in December, 1908. By a codcil 
he left a hundred pounds te the chapel 
for each deacon who attended his funer- 
al, There were nine deacons, but not 
one of them attended; so instead of the 
$4,500 by which the chapel might have 
been the richer, the legacy was void. 


Malevolence and benevolence are odd 
ly blended in the will of Herr Gottfried 
Feller, a wealthy brewer of Thun. He 
bequeathed to his native town a sum of 
no less than $150,000, but accompanied 
the bequest by the condition that a cer- 
tain person whom he disliked should not 
be re-elected to the Communal Council, 
while another of his pet aversions was 
to be deprived of a certain municipal 
office which he held. The council met, 
and after considering the will were 
forced to notify the executors that they 
could not aecept the bequest. 

What is probably the strangest and, 
at the same time, the most horrible be- 
quest ever made, is to be found in the 
will of Lieutenant de Pap, formerly an 
officer in a smart regiment of Austrian 
hussars, who was executed by strangling 
some years ago for the murder of his 
brother. 

Previous to his execution, the mur- 
derer requested that he might be photo- 
graphed whilst hanging on the gallows, 
and a copy of the ghastly picture sent 
to his father, a Protestant clergyman, 
whose severity, he declared, was respon- 
sible for the bad courses into which he, 
his son, had fallen. 

So many wills contain unjust and 
cruel clauses that an agitation is at 
present on foot to secure a new Act of 
Parliament which shall lay down that 
no child shall be wholly disinherited ex- 
cept for an adequate reason. A law 
of this kind is already in force in 
France, 


THE AVIATOR AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


I URANCE men nowadays are be- 
ginning to discuss the aviator and 

his airship from a business point 
of view. The insurance world gener- 
ally feels that a new hazard and risk 
has come and that some action will 
have to be taken before long. An ‘‘air- 
ship clause’’ on life and accident poli- 
cies is not improbable, 

At present companies are pinning 
their faith on a clause that a large 
number of them have concerning ‘‘ duel- 
ling, suicide, or violation of Jaw.’’ 
They eontend that cruising in the air 
is a plain case of courting self-destrue- 
tion, Under this clause, the argument 
is, a policy lapses of its own accord, 

More than one policy throughout the 
country has already been cancelled, and 
the premium for the unexpired term 
returned when it was learned that the 
man who had taken it out had become 
an experimenter in aviation. None of 
the men whose policies have been can- 
celled in this way Nave protested, so 
far as is known, 

Insurance experts say that companies 
that have a self-destruction clause in 
their policies undoubtedly have such a 
right, Ascending in an airship, they 
add, is more dangerous than taking 
part in a duel. 


Thus far only one case in law seems 
to be known among the insurance peo- 
ple. In that the insurance company 
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lost. On the Pacific Coast a few 
months ago a man was killed by a fall 
from an airship. He had an aceident 
olicy, and the company refused to pay. 
hey claimed that, if the insured man 
had wanted to make an airship ascen- 
sion, he should have ovtained a permit 
from the company that nad insured him, 
Since he had not done so he assumed a 
risk that was not provided for, and he 
himself, by his own act, had cancelled 
his policy, The widow promptly sued. 
She recovered the full amount of the 
policy, and the decision of the jud 
is of much interest at the moment, The 
verdiet was in her favor on the ground 
that ascending in an airship: had not 
been proved to be the regular oceupa- 
tion of the man who was killed, So 
long as he was not making a business 
of flying, the policy stood. 


STRANGE TRIBE OF ABORIGINES 
STILL LIVING IN STONE AGE. 


R. H. A, LORENTZ, a Dutch ex- 
plorer, the first white man to pen- 
etrate into the mysterious central 

snow range of New Guinea, has re- 
turned to Nurope with a thrilling story 
of adventures among a strange people. 

The explorer discovered a mysteri- 
ous mountain tribe, who, with their 
pigs, lived in little huts raised ten 
feet from the ground, into which both 
the people and animals climbed by way 
of notched boards, 

Deseribing his discovery of this tribe, 
Dr. Lorentz says: 

‘*Our first encounter with these un- 
known natives oceurred early one 
morning. We were walking in single file 
through the twilight shades of the great 
forest when we heard mysterious calls, 
which we at once attributed to human 
beings. Suddenly a smai band of sav- 
ages, all armed with bows and arrows 
and stone axes, ran out from the jungle, 
and, to our surprise, approached us with 
hands outstretched, offering us sweet 
potatoes as a sign of friendship. 

‘*Of course, none of us had the least 
knowledge of their language, or the 
remotest idea of what they attempted 
to say to us, but they made signs which 
made it clear that they wanted us to ac- 
company them to their village. On 
our arrival in their village, the people 
performed «a curious ceremony, by 
which they made us blood brothers. 
They sacrificed a pig, and smeared each 
of us on the forehead with the crea- 
ture’s blood. This proved a somewhat 
awkward attention in the case of our 
Mohammedan soldiers, but at my earn- 
est request they finally agreed to sub- 
mit, provided that we allowed them im- 
mediately afterwards to undergo cere 
monial washing. 

‘“*These people lived in little huts, all 
of which were raised about ten feet 
from the ground, aecess being obtain- 
ed by a notched pole. These little huts 
we found to be divided into two, one 
half being used for domestic animals— 
mostly pigs, who, presumably, also 
climbed the rough ladder—and the 
other hali by the people themselves. 
These natives are not dwarfs at all, 
and are certainly not the same race 
as those encountered by Captain Raw- 
ling to the westward. We noticed that 
some of the women had the middle fin- 
ger of the left hand cut off. 

‘*We had no means of discovering 
the meaning of this, although it was 


clear that the mutilation was made 
during youth and not in their quite 
early days, all tue children having 


their hands intact. Many of the men. 
too, had the upper portion of one of 
their ears removed, Unlike all Pap- 
uan tribes I have met, they were en 
tirely free from skin disease. They 
live in the Stone Age. I noticed sev- 
eral curious things about these people, 


none of them wore a stitch of cloth- 
ing. While the tribes on the coast 
never smoke, these mountain people 


grow tobaceo, which they smoke in 
their pipes.’’ 

After overcoming tremendous natur- 
al obstacles, Dr, Lorentz penetrated 
into the mysterious Snow Mountains, 
and ascendéd a peak 15,500 feet high, 
which he named after Queen Wilhel- 
mina, 


SAFETY DEVICES FOR SEA 
TRAVEL ‘ 


(By George Ethelbert Walsh) 

LL the hazards of travelling on the 
modern ocean liner are practically 
eliminated today by means of the 

numerous safety devices employed, and 
when the new gyroscope principle is ap- 
plied to ships for the convenience of 


those subject to seasickness we may ex- 
pect to see even this nuisance banished. 

Formerly the death list from fog, fire, 
collisions, and storms was always large, 
and some seasons the casualties in single 
instances cast a shadow over two con- 
tinents; but to-day an army of 100,000 
or more travellers crosses and recrosses 
the Atlantie with little thought of dan- 
ger. This almost complete immunity 
from danger applies, however, only to 
what may be called the transatlantic 
steamers which are fitted out with all 
the modern deviees conceived by man, 

The purpose of these safety devices is 
twofold; prevention of trouble and pro 
tection of the ships in case of accidents, 
The wireless telegraph has eliminated 
many of the uncertainties of navigation, 
but it is not alone in its field of protec. 
tion, The submarine signalling appara 
tus in its quiet, unobstrusive way per 
forms an equally important function, 
When a ship is stranded at sea or dam 
aged by collision with another, the fran 
tic calls of the wireless for help make a 
dramatie appeal to our imagination; 
but down under the water, attached to 
the ‘‘outer skin’’ of the steamer are 
two little box-like affairs, resembling 
the old-time receivers on the telephone, 
which work at all times through fog and 
storm, Wires run from these boxes to a 
dial in the wheelhouse and to a tele 
phone earpiece, This little submarine 
signalling arrangement is so delicate 
that it receives and records wave vi 
brations just as the wireless overhead 
responds to air vibrations, Fog stations, 
lightships, and the churning of the 
screws of other steamers can be picked 
up by this submarine reeorder from 
three to fifteen miles away. ‘The bell 
rings either on the port or starboard 
side, and in a fog the navigator ean 
foreteil the approach of danger, Even 
the booming of the surf on distant reefs 
and rocks can be picked up by this de 
vice, 


Next to fogs the greatest danger on 
shipboard comes from fire, A fire at sea 
in former days was a dramatie and aw- 
ful thing, ‘To-day the modern ocean 
liner has one of the most efficient fire 
services in the world, It is a mechani- 


eal fire-warning device which often 
rings the alarm before the fire has ac 
tually started, All parts of the ship are 
wired, and thermostat stations are lo- 
cated at various points, When the tem- 
perature of any part of the ship reaches 
a danger mark where ignition may soon 
follow, the wires fuse and create an 
electrie current, This rings bells 
throughout the ship, and marks by a red 
light on a dial in the wheelhouse the 
exact location of the danger-point. The 
incipient fire can thus be brought under 
control before any blaze has actually 
started, 

The modern water-tight bulkhead 
divisions of steamers have been improv- 
ed so that they can be operated instant- 
ly and in the face of the greatest opposi- 
tion. Formerly a collision or the strik- 
ing of a rock would cause such an in- 
tush of water that bulkhead doors could 
not be closed in time; but to-day the 
electrically operated doors or those cou- 
trolled by steam or compressed air can 
be closed against a pressure of many 
tons of water, In addition to the bulk- 
head divisions, many of the modern 
steamers are equipped with double bot- 
toms, which serve both for protection in 
ease of grounding and to carry water 
ballast, If a rock is struck and a pune- 
ture made it is only in the outer bot- 
tom, and the ship is in no manner threat- 
ened. Powerful pumps connect with the 
space between the two bottoms, and 
these will lift over 6,000 tons of water 
in a space of a few minutes. 

There is a safety device which pro- 
tects ships from encounters with ice- 
bergs in foggy weather or at night. In 
approaching a floating berg there is al- 
Ways an appreciable lowering of the 
temperature of the air and water. A 
sensitive thermometer above and below 
the water-line records such sudden drops 
in temperature and rings a bell in the 
wheelhouse to give warning. Another 
modern device is for the protection of 
unlucky passengers who may fall over- 
board. When the shout, ‘“Man over- 
board’’ is heard, the watch officer in the 
wheelhouse reaches over his head and 
turns a small wheel. A life-saving ring, 
or rather several of them, are released 
from the sides of the ships by this ae- 
tion, and drop in the water, When they 
touch the water a tube containing a 
chemical produces a bright red light, 
which will burn for an hour, and can 
be seen for ten miles. The man over- 
board swims to one of these red lights 
and grasps the buoy, and as soon as pos- 
sible a boat is lowered from the steam- 
er, and all the buoys are pieked up. 

The modern ocean steamer is a ‘‘one- 
man’’ control affair, as it were, and the 
officer in the wheelhouse has everything 
under his immediate eye. Even the port 
or starboard or head lights cannot be 
extinguished without making itself 
known to the officer in charge. A red 
light on a diagram before him goes out 
when any of the ship’s lights go out. 
There are polished dials, charts, dia- 
grams, thermometers, barometers, engine 
telegraph, telephones, levers, thermo- 
Stats, and an array of switches within 
the reach of the watch officer, and if 
anything goes wrong in any part of the 
ship he knows it and has it within his 
power to rectify it immediately or to 
summon others to do the work. More 
and more dependence is being placed 
upon the automatic’ mechanical appli- 
ance than upon the memory and wateh- 
fulness of men; but in the wheelhouse 
there must always be watchers on duty. 


AMBER 

Aston amber has been found 

in different places, its only import- 
} ant centre is the coast of the Bal- 
tie. According to Pliny, the elder, the 
‘‘sap’’ was produced in the islands of 
the ‘‘northern sea,’ and worked there 
by the natives in the early days. 

When Nero sent Julianus, the man 
who managed his gladiatorial matches, 
to procure the precious product, the 
horseman detailed by Julianus for the 
hard part of the comniission came back 
with amber in quantities so lavish that 
even the netting used as protection 
against wild beasts was fastened with 
amber buttons, 

Germany first conceded the right to 
mine and to use the amber on the shores 
of the Baltie Sea, in return for 40,000 
kilograms of crude amber to be deliy- 
ered annually, But, as the profits of the 
concestionists were great, the German 
government inereased the constJeration 
of the concession to 87,500 kilos crude 
amber per annum, Since 1866 that 
amount has been inereased, and the 
companies working the concession have 
made an annual delivery of 290,000 
kilos in payment for their privilege, 

Amber is the result of a disease, The 
first forest that exuded gum was a sick 
forest; a pathological case produced 
amber, as another pathological case pro- 
duces pearls, 

At least four species of pine-trees 
grew in the siek forest. Two of these 
are still in existence in Japan, Most 
of the trees had been wounded, from 
one cause or another, and from their 
wounds ran resin. Drawn by the odor 
of the resin, insects swarmed into the 
trees, to be caught in the warm gum, 
to stick fast, and to die, embedded as 
we see them now in specimens, These 
conditions continued through uncounted 
years. Then new, strange forces came, 
the ground fell in, the seas rose, and 
the sick forest was engulfed. From the 
beds formed in those ages men draw the 
amber remaining in the sand, 

At first amber was picked up on the 
shore like seashells, As the glassy gum 
grew scurce, the hunters dug for it in 
the ground; and, finding that it ran 
downward, and lay deep, they mined it, 
and dragged the sea for it with nets, 

The amber taken from the sea is call 
ed see-stein (sea-stone), Legend at- 
tributes to amber ‘the power to warn 
its masters, the favored of the witches, 
of their danger, and when handled by 
its master to turn pale, to gleam with 
rippling light and to emit a perfume,’’ 

In the time of the elder Pliny, amber 
was colored with dragon’s blood; and 
attempts are still made to give it the 
purplish glow of the fabled stain, The 
ancients cured ‘cloudy’? amber by 
cooking it in oil, During the process 
the oil penetrated the crust, filled the 
air-bubbles, and cleared the mass, 


OW that Col, Roosevelt is back in 
the United States, two remarks 
__. Which he made while he was in the 
W hite House, and which have never 
before been published, are interesting. 
On one oceasion, after he had finished 
an interview with Jim Jeffries, he said 
laughingly: 
“Tf it should ever happen that I 
should again run for publie office there 
are three votes IT could count on—Jim 


Jeffries, Bob Fitzsimmons, and John L. 
Sullivan.’’ 


SCIATICA 


EXPECTED DEATH ANY DAY 


Another Case Where Life Was Saved 
and Health Restored by 
*' Nerviline’’ 


We have all read and heard of the 
agonier of Seiatiea, but only those who 
have been tortured by this dread mal- 
ady ean fully appreciate what it must 
mean to be ewred after years of suffer 


img. 

Tt is because he feels it his solemn 
duty to tell to the world his faith in 
Nerviline that Vietor «. Hires makes 
the following deelaration: ‘‘For three 
years I was in the Royal Mail service, 
and in all kinds of weather had to meet 
the night trains, Dampness, cold and 
exposure brought on sciatien that af 
feeted my left side. Sometimes an at 
taek would come on that made me pow 
erless to work, 1 was 80 nearly a com 
plete eripple that I had to give up my 
job, | was in despair, completely cast 
down because the money [| spent 
trying to get well was wasted, [ 
speaking to my chemist one day, 
be recommended ‘ Nerviline,’ 
this good liniment rucved. on 
times a day, and got relief, 


on 
was 
and 
I had 
several 
In order 


tu build up my gen 
eral health and im 
prove my blood 1 
used Ferrozone, one 
tablet with each 
meal, 1 continued 
this treatment four 
months and was eur 


ed. 
aud can truthfully say that Nerviline is 
far stronger, more penetrating, and in 
finitely better than anything else for 


I have used all kinds of liniments, 


relieving pain, [ urge everyone with 
lumbago, neuralgia, rheumatism or} 
seiatica to use Nerviline. I know it 


will eure them 

There isn’t a more highly-esteemed 
citizen in Westebester than Mr, Hires 
What he says can be relied upon, Por 


six years since being cured he hasn't} 


bad a single relapse, Don’t accept any 
thing from your dealer but ‘'N 
line.’’ In two sizes, 50¢., and : 
seld everywhere, or The Catarrhozone 
(e., Kingston, Ont 


¢.: 


A GATE TO STOP RUNAWAYS. 


| 
DEVICE to cheek runaway horses 
A has been devised and put in sue-} 
cessful operation on the Wil } 3 
liamsburg Bridge, New York, which | Ist 
on aceount of its wide roadwi and | 3 
lack of trolley-cars seems to have ae-| | tse 
quired an unusual record in the mat-} S $48 
ter of runaways, far exceeding the *% 
namber on the Brooklyn Bridge. In| P. 
four years 185 runaways took place, 53 | ® j 


horses were killed and 47 injured, 


while at the same time 96 persons were | 


injured. 
**On April 

gate,’ the idea 

bridge, was put 


Says Popular Eleetricity: 
i4, 1910, a 
ot a laborer 
into operation, The 
device consists of two leaves built of 
plank as shown, 40 feet long and 6 feet 
% inehes high, mounted on wheels, The 
ofGicer in charge needs only to close 
a switeh which sets in operation motors 
which cause racks and pinions to push 
the two ends of the leaves toward each 
other, forming V with the opening 
facing the dircetion trom which the 
traffic is coming, except that a space 
through which a man may pass 


‘runaway 
on the 


is left at the apex. In the one run- 
away which occured since its installa- 
tien the horse started 150 feet dis 
tant, and by the time it had reached 


the gate the leaves were nearly closed. 


The horse breaking away from the 
harness passed through the opening | 
without injury, leavir the wagon ib 


the apex of the V 
back parallel with the 
bridge when vot in service 


sides of the 


How Horse Thieves are Treated—Six 
teen horse thieves been lynched 
by peasants in the village of Smirnovo 


have 


Russia. They were thrashed and beat 
eu by the owners of the horses, three 
of them kille and thirteen severely 
mutilated Cossacks arrived the day | 


after the lynching and arrested forty 
three of the villagers 


VARICOSE VEINS, Varicosities, etc 
promptly relieved and eventually cured by, 


Smile. safe, antisept niwent. Takes out soreness, 
Maye pain, sto ameness. Mr, Luke Kavanaugh, 
ridge St. . Spris ld, Mase, suifered 20 years 
with enlarged, knotted ve his doctor advised stop. 
work and natead of doing 60 he used 


ABSORBIN 


onthe’ Lime Lhe sore- 
pees and swellin od and he was eu- 
Goaly cured, Removes Goitre, is, ‘Tumors, Cysts 
aad fatty bunches. Cures strains and sprains, $1,004 04.4 

12 04, bottle at druggists or delivered, Look 6b Free, 


. F, YOUNG, 
1 


Nontreal, Canadian Agents. 


Abve furnb by 1) BOLE & WYNSE CO, Winnipeg: 
THE NATIONAL DRUG & CHEMICAL 00,, Winnipeg & Cale 
gery! aud MENDENSON BRUS, 00., Lid, Vaneourer. 
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DYEING 


ie the wey to 


Save Money 
aod 
Dress Well 


Try it! 
Simple ag Washing 
w 


DYOLA 


ONE ov roe ALL KINDS 01 2000s 


The leaves swing | 


P. 0. F,, 210 Temple St., Springfield, Masa | 


FASHIONS AND 
FANCIES 


HE hat plays so important a part in the dress question of 
today that the autumn and winter styles in headgear 
are eagerly sought for weeks before it is time to make 


the change from the summer fashion. The leading milliners, 
with designers and workers, have been hard at work for a 
far longer period than the general public can conceive of, 
studying out what shall and what shall not be worn, while 
the buyers have been on the lookout for anything smart and 
original since long before the summer hats were first dis- 
played. So much depends upon the hat that all this prepara- 
tion, all this expenditure of time, thought and strength is 
absolutely essential, for the effect of the smartest and most 
becoming of gowns can easily be ruined by an ugly hat, while 
an ugly, ineffective, shabby costume will look well if the 
hat is up-to-date and becoming. 


And what are the new hats to be, large or small? This is 
the question most important of all. Both large and small will 
be fashionable is the somewhat guarded answer, which may 
he taken to indiente that for certain oceasions the smal) hat 


aud for others the large must be worn, Never were there 
so muny toques and turbans as this autumn, but never were 
there so many large, exaggeratedly lurge, shapes exhibited 
} and in all the details, such as the size of the crown and the 
width of the brim, is there the same diversity of choice, but 
| there are many more small crowns to be seen than there were 
| last year, small in the head size, that is, and the hats, while 
many turn down around the face, do not have the all-conceal 
ing big crowned effects, and more of the hair, in consequence, 
is shown. The smartest and most becoming toques are draped 
in folds of soft material or two or three different materials 
are combined, as well as different colors, After having ad 
mitted velvet and satin to the list of summer fabrics suitable 
for hats, lace and tulle-are permitted for winter and the tulle 
and velvet theatre and restaurant hat now exhibited is most 
eharmingly dainty. Ip the autumn the entire satin hat or the 
| satin trimmed with velvet is also immensely popular 


Flowers for some time to come will be fashionable as trim 
ming and will undoubtedly be fashionable all winter for what 
are known from the business standpoint as dress hats, The] 
flowers are velvet or sativ and velvet combined, and are most 
gracefully and cleverly put on to stand up, either straight or 


jut a becoming angle, and have long stems that ure marvel: | 
}lously like the real stems, while, except as to texture, the} 
flowers are also wonderfully true to nature. Calla lilies are 


| fashionable, and black and white, with the yellow stamens, 
are most charmingly attractive on the black hats, whether of | 
tulle velvet. 


or They are rather hard combined with satin 

jand it is best to use instead on the satin hat a softer silk 

flower or a fantasy of feathers, as is called the spray of 

strangely doctore ostrich or coque feathers that bear no 

resemblance to any feathers growing Ou any bird known to 
the naturalist 

Extreme simplicity and beauty of line characterize the 


smartest hats, so simple are they often, with no trimmi but 
of tt it would seem as though they could be 
made by the most inexperienced of amateur milliners, and the 
| stupendous prices demanded 


la bow velvet, 


at 


ippear extortionate to the last 
| degree, in fact, they often are But the lines have been 
} most carefully thought out by some artist in the business and 


| the merest too much or too little in erown or brim wil! utter 


ily change the effect \ hat of medium size, small crown, | 
| brim not more than six or seven inches at its widest, and 


turned up slightly at the left side is trimmed only with a bow 
of velvet ut the left side of the crown, the bow not standing 
high but rather lying flat-—-the material in the crown 
but bow and brim of velvet, But let no one attempt to make 
it without being quite sure that the shape is becoming and | 
| frames the face pieturesquely. Another favorite style is a 
large hat of fine all over lace, black or white, as desired; this 
| bas quite a high, not wi erown, The brim bound with 
i black velvet. There are two or three folds around the crown 
{and one or two on the unlined brim. <A spray of velvet flow 
black white, or a ‘‘fantasy’’ at the left side of the 
crown so arranged to more height; the brim is 
quite wide and does not turn up at the side, but at the same | 


satin 


e 


is 


ers, or 


is us give 


time it is not a straight, flat brim, as it rounds out back and 
front 
Sink: a 
| 
The woman who has a talent for tying bows will be} 
1 Ld . " } 
jespecially fortunate this autumn and winter, for bows of all| 


} kin are extremely fashionable as hat trimmings, The fash 
jion has been so very popular all summer that there is vo cer 

| tainty of its being long lived, but for the moment it is with | 
| us and is to be highly recommended, Satin, moire, velvet | 
jand, for mourni erepe bows are in many different shapes | 
| 


| 
und sizes, and can be so adjusted as to muke the most demure | 


and severe hat look smart and coquettish, and also to make! 
an ugly hat becoming. The velvet, satin, felt and even the 


flower toque can be immensely improved by the bow put on 
at a becoming angle, but care must be taken that the angle 
jis really and trnly becoming, and the profile no Jess than the 
}full face must be carefully 
{the old Kr 


and 


considered, A charming hat on 
lish walking hat order, so far as the dimensions | 
general style ure coucerned, but with the brim turned up| 
only at one side, is made of black satin; around the crown is | 
la twist of the bi and then at the left side is a| 
j most smartly tied bow of satin cut on the bias, and so placed | 
jthat from the side as well as in front the hat is becoming, | 


This to wear with 


a satin on “8, 


1 tailor stve>* costume is one of the latest | 


| styles and is bound to be popular. | 


* . 


Che newest hats display much more of the hair, and there | 


/ure many more shapes that turn up sharply at the side, but| 


there are also a great number of the mob caps on the Char. | 
lotte Corday order, and these are worn pot only by children | 
and young girls but by older women, who contend that the | 
soft irregular brim is more becoming than the harder lines | 


given by the stiffer, more conventional hats, At the same | 


{time they are not so generally becoming and, strangely en | funeral last Tuesday, Mrs, Bloggs? 
| ough, do not look so smart as those that are more severe. 


The 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND. ALBERTA 


| learned by 


i 


for millinery this season. It is too early to select the entire 
outfit of hate for the winter, so the hats made of fur or trim 
med with it need not be chosen at the moment, only, in plan 
ning out the entire winter outfit it is advisable to provide for 


at least one fur hat if one wishes to be in the height of 
fashion. 

While the large shapes are considered correct style for 
the theatre or restaurant, there ure seon the most attractive 
hats so small that they might reasonably be called head 
dresses, made for the more elaborate sty ie of dress. A small, 


close fitting cap of fancy net or of open work jewelled bands 
covering the top of the head, with a large white or black 
aigrette, is immensely smart and becoming for theatre or res 


taurant, and the aigrette poised at just the right angle gives} 


height and style in « most effective manner, It on the 
theatrical order, but it is one of the few things that can be 
theatrical without the background of the stage. It is suid 
the same style of hat or bonnet in black velvet with a large, 
high aigrette will be worn with an elaborate street costume 
this winter, the aigrette wide enough to be branched out 
across the hat. Ostrich feathers and aigrettes are still in 
fashion. In the most elaborate and expensive hat trimmings 
the shaded ostrich feathers are extremely effective, the feath 
ers long and drooping and with the shading of color most 


artistically arranged so that the deepest color shades at the} 


ends into the very light, this being more generally becoming. 
Colored feathers on black hats are also in style, and not only 
ostrich plumes but all other kinds, tueluding stiff wings. 
Black hats are most popular, both all black and with the col 


ored or white trimmings, and althougn the hat to match the | 


costume is still to be seen, the all black hat is permissible 
with any and every color of gown 


The taffeta hats are among the latest between season 
fashions and both the high toque and mob eap shape are popu 
lar. ‘The great danger of this fashion lies in its comparative 
cheapness, but it must be understood that a cheap taffeta silk 
hat is an impossibility for any well gowned woman, and these 


are almost luxuries, just to be worn when straw hats are for | 


the moment out of season and before the season has begun 
for velvet and felt and fur, 
been worn this summer, not being really a summer fabric, in 
America, at all events. 

The fashion of the wide scarf continues popular, and there 
are new designs being exhibited with the latest styles in hats; 
in fact, often hat ad searf are chosen together. One of the 
most becoming designs is the wide,unlined chiffon searf trim 


med with bands of shaded ostrich feathers, In mauve, with 


the black and white ostrich feather trimming, is «a most 
charming seart to be worn with a mauve hat of the same 
shade trimmed with black and white ostrich plumes, 
while another rendering of the fashion has the feathers 
in different shades of purple. Then the unlined chiffon 
cloaks and coats are alsu very smart, with deep yoke collar 


of lace or embroidery, the collar lined with satin, making a 


garment more practical as a wrap. Worn over a chiffon form 
of bright cerise or blue, one of these cloaks in black is ex 
tremely effective, and if worn over a gray gown then the| 
cloak of the same color chiffon is most attractive and be 


coming, while if the all gray is too trying a lining over the 
shoulders of pale rose pink or deep cerise under the lace or 
émbroidery will provide the required note of color. Attention 
to all such details is what makes modern dress so finished and, 
incidentally, adds to 


> expense 


When one considers that women 
and many years’ training the art of dressmaking are oblig 
ed to keep up their studies of new styles constantly if they 
do not want their costumes to deteriorate and become com 
monplace the amateur dressmaker need not condemu herself 


ind men of native ability 
in 


as stupid if her efforts are not always rewarded -with success, | 


The best way to assure one’s self of « triumph sartorially is 
a faithful study of the styles as shown in the best published 
photographs of the new fashions and in the shops of the 
fashionable modistes or upon the happy owners of elegant 
costumes who are to be seen in publie on certain occasions. 
Often this will give the amateur a very distinet idea of what 


she should strive for in her finished product, and in dress: | 


making as in all other arts one should see the end from the 
beginning. It is not often that the paper pattern, although 
it gives the necessary plan on which to work, supplies de 
tailed instruction for making a truly smart creation. In fact, 


such instruction ean hardly be given in words, 
lent co largely on line ond on the perfection of details that 
it is necessary for the dressmaker to be fully conscious of 
what constitutes the style of the partienlar model which she 
wishes to copy before she starts her work. There are usually 
also certain points to be observed in the making of any one 
of these models which are much more important than the 
choice of any particular design, and these points can be best 
the faithful study of the season’s models which 


cone from the best 


nonuses 


the pal point to be borne in mind when 
one is about to make a frock is the necessity for a pliable and 


graceful waist effect \ stiff looking waist will utterly de 


Just now princi 


5 
es ae a et 
Lace and Velvet Hat 
stroy all claim to style, and somehow or other, whether a 
woman is stout or not, she must be made to look sinuous and | 
gracetul at the waist lhe size of the waist does not so much 
matter, although, of course, the more slender the better, pro 
vided the suppleness of the figure is not destroyed he 
drooping shoulder effeet is only second to the lunperative need 
of a sinuous waist; in facet, the whole gown should appear to 
r zracefully from the shoulder being eaught in only 
by the soft folds of the draped girdle All stiff, hard and 
sharp lines ure avoided in present day fashions. The idea 


of drapery is everywhere prevalent 
who point u mind 
nearer to # triumph in her pew 


lhe amateur dressmaker 


bears these 


will be upt much 
gown than will who pro 
ceeds on the simple theory of a faithful following of the fash 


jon, regurdless of where 


to come 


she 
on 


some particular 


figure, it muy 
lewd, 
‘*Won't you please give me an order? pleaded the per 
Sistent drummer 
‘* Certainty replied the erusty proprietor *Get out! 


Viear’s Daughter | suppose the rain kept you from the 


Mrs. Bloggs: ‘* Well, partly, miss; 


velvet, in spite of its having | 


It is depen-} 


“se 


QUEEN MARY'S ATTENDANTS 
O Americans who are not involved 
in the ehase after titles of nobility 
the phrases ‘‘keeper of the royal 
seal,’ ‘‘privy councilor,’’ ‘‘lady in 


waiting to Her Majesty,’’ and ‘‘ mis 
tress of the robes,’’ seem hardly to be 
long to the modern history. One ex 


pects to find models of them in histori 
cal museume lubeled ‘Seventeenth Cen 
tury’ 


or ‘*From the reign of George 
ih. But the accession of a new mou 
areh in Great Britain and the conse 
quent enanges in the personnel of the 
jroyal household arouses a new interest 
in the attendants on royalty. A writer 
jin ‘The Gentlewoman (London) indi 
jeates the duties of the Queen ’s atten 


dants and sketches those who are at 


present filling these offices under Queen 
Mary 

‘*The ladies of Queen Mary's house 
{hold are divided into 
First comes the mistress 
then ladies of 


four classes 
of the robes, 
the bed-chamber, usually 
styled ladies-in-waiting, women of the 
bed-chamber, and maids of honor. Queen 
Victoria a reigning sovereign had 
eight ladies of each class in her house 


‘*The number retained by a queer 
| consort, however, varies according to 
her pleasure and convenience. Queen 


Mary has at present in her service only 
one lady-in-waiting. three extra ladies 
in-waiting, and four women of the bed 


chamber, Maids of honor had not beer 
| appointed at the time of writing. 
‘*The office of mistress of the robes 


| to a queen regnant is a political one and 


changes with the government; but that 


jot # queen consort is in her own gift 
jand may be held for an indefinite per 
jiod. ‘The mistress of the robes must al 
ways be a duchess, whereas in case of 


& queen consort a widowed duchess may 
be appointed if 
‘* The duties of 


more convenient. 


a mistress of the robes 


are limited to state occasions. Thi 
| high offie is in the royal suite at 
courts, pi balls, and at the meeting 
of Parliament. At such times she stand 


behind the queen, and she walks behin« 


i 
| her royal mistress in any state proces 
\ sion Also when a procession drive 
through the streets the carriage it 
which she is seated fellows next after 
the state carriage of the sovereigns 
| . ‘*Her duties are many at the time of 
& coronation, dad during the ceremony 


she is in close attendance on her roya 
| lady When their majesties are in Lon 
don a mistress of the robes reside ! 
| her own house, and is conveyed to and 
jtrom the seene of her duties in one of 
the royal carriages ut if the court 
is at Windsor she remains under the 
root of Windsor Castle. 

The Duchess of Devonshire, who has 


been chosen to fill this high post, is the 
eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Lans 
downe. She is tall and fair, and dig 
nified, tond of home life, and a devoted 
j mother to her seven children. She 

}the grand manner and will no doubt be 
}one of our leading hostesses, but on ae 
jcount of mourning Devonshire House 
has not as yet under her reign been the 
| seene of any society entertainments, 

A lady of the 
}a queen Tegnant or a queen consort 
}must be a peeress. Her ‘‘wait’’ varies 
| from three weeks to a month, aceording 
to the queen’s convenience. And 
whether she is at her own home in Lon 
or staying at Windsor Castle 
j}must always hold herself in readiness 
and consider her time as entirely at 
}her royal lady’s disposal. She would 
| be in attendance on tue queen at balls, 


has 


bed-chamber 


to either 


| don whe 


| 
| 


i 


MAGISTRATE 
CURED OF 


ECZEMA 


One of the latest prominent gen- 
tlemen to speak highly in Zam 
Buk’s favour is Mr. C. E. Sanford 
of Weston, King’s Co., N.S. Mr. 
Sanford is a Justice of the Peace 
for the County, and a member of the 
Board of School Commissioners. 
He is also Deacon of the Baptist Church 
in Berwick. Indeed it would be difficult 
to find a man more widely known and 
more highly respected. ere is his 
opinion of Zam-Buk. He says ;— 

“I never used anything that gave me 
snch satisfaction as m-Buk. 4 had « 

atch of Eozema on my ankle which had 
Been there for over 2%) years. Sometimes 

so the d @ would break out on m 
shoulders. ad applied various oin! 
ments and tried all sorts of things to 
obtain acure, but in yain. Zam-Buk, un- 
like everything else I had tried, proves 
Sy ee olory and cured the allment 
Ihave also used Zam-Buk for itching 
piles, and it has cured them completely 
also. I take comfort in helping my brotber 
men, and if the publi m of my gre | 
of the healing value of Zam-Buk will } f 
other sufferers to By it I should be glad, 
For Che seliet ot an ring cau by Pilesor 
oe pisegees know of no tooq 

Bak. 

Yamo-Buk eures uloers, abscesses, blood-poisom, 
ring-w festering or rumning sores, bad leg, 
varies. .) walt cen cys Ben 
burns, bruises, baby’s sores, Pure! roal, 
600 box, drugwiste andstores. Refuse imitations. 


in the end often leads to a suecessful 
marriage. 

‘*Queen Marv has appointed Lady 
Shaftesbury as her lady of the bed 
chamber, Lady Shaftesbury has 
charms and graces, and as Lady 
vernor’s daughter it may be guessed 
that she is elever and cultured beyond 
the average. She likes books and read 
ing, is fond of music, ar whe 
town, may often be seen at the a 
and at coneerts, both publie and private 
She is young and beautiful, ar ver 
face is framed in a clond of soft av 
hair, and she has a gentle and 1 t 
attractive personality, Some time z0 
she went to South Africa to visit 


grave of her husband, as he was by his 
| dinners, weddings, or any other formal] OW" Wish buried where he fell on P 
entertainment, and, of course, at all{mond Hill, Lady Airlie is fond of 
state ceremonials. flowers, and ar her Seotech home has 
‘*Ex.cra iadies of the bed-chamber made a garden of friendship, where 
j}are appointed according to the royal rea Bower nas Neen planted by sak Pi 
| pleasure, but they have no salary and bondl Friend CFR yam kor, OF Gievaots 
j no fixed ‘‘waits’’ in attendance. Ladies ma 
who take office as women of the bed-| . 3 
chamber must have rank, but they need| __ FAREWELL GIFTS 
not be peeresses, Their ‘‘waits’’ are | VOMPACT farewell ts for tbe 
arranged in the same way as those of J traveller who dislikes to be bur 
| ladies-in-waiting dened with surplus b ge ar 
‘Maids of honor are usually HH pet dedehe pla Be anes 
ladies voungest in age in the queen a} Piss a ceil are vey : 
household. They must be either the| (7Y° "peel pockets : 
daughter of viseounts or barons, or necessity a8 well a8 camps re. = 
hitare of DAsri The , sets cases containing brushes old 
ae CALuas: arquises, and jing handles or for handke ; t 
eurls, are of too high rank for the posi | and veils and boxes holding all oa a 
tick 5 jof mending utensils, 
Maids of honor do duty A BIGUS: CORN : 2 ia 
The time of waiting fo vet ne) guree8 ride " Rs 
eh maid is in attendance f Pdi * a Bat 338 : > 
period about three times in the 7 oe Eel / i 
0 welve months When the 
in London the maids of honor re ei | naller ay i aed i 2 WIGS 
ham Palace; t is i he ise the Sepech Ag eee BO}Ga} i My < 
other court ladies, a oyal carr COMO) BLOVE,. ¢ . ! 
sent to convey them to and from the| {PY Sitters for peppe an $3 
Bor SAEED aR a ed jing Knife, poon and for twi 
If u maid of honor chances to be 1 ES vapha x ya peak : A 
| correspondence pad 4 yped th 
i peer’s daughter, she, of course, bears } sheets, envelopes and i enc 
Ine courtesy title of ** honorable, but | Tu rubber lined leather t re 
f not she is invested with that style | face cloths, paperweigt sand 
aud title immediately after her appoint-| small sized hot water bot 
nent And this she bears for life,} 
whether single or married And she rej 
eives a badge of office, which takes the OHHNY: ‘Pa, when is the freedom 
form of a miniature of the Queen set e of the City given to a man? 
in diamonds Pa: ‘*When his wife goes t 
‘In everyday life this ¢& be worn | country for a few weeks’ holiday 
is wished, but when its owner 1s in} 
waiting it must be attached to the left} ei 
ide of the bodice, and used as a decora- | A Cure for Fever and Ague 
tion And the badge s ret ied for}turbance of, the stomach and i 
ife, and not given up or narrigag or} ways precede attacks of fe r and € 
; when aving the roy: HeErVvice he} showing derangement of the i ive 
office of maid of honor is highly esteem-| organs and deterioration the « lity 
ed, as it gives much social status, and) of the blood, In these ailments Pa 
jlee’s V table Pills been 
eee inane ~ | most effective, abating the fe ue 
Your Druggist Will Tell You subduing the ague in a few d re 
Murine Bye Remedy Relieves Sore Byes, j are maty who are subject to t 
Strengthens Weak Eyes. Doesn't Smart, | tpessing disturbances aud to the he 
Soothes Eye Pain, and Sells for 50c, Try | r 
Murine in Your Eyes and in Baby‘’s|'* "0 better preparation procur 
Eves for Scaly Eyelids and Granulation {4 means of relief 


but, to speak true, wot | 


| Jarge Kussian toque is 4 happy compromise, for its brim iv | with the rheumatiz and doin’ away with the ‘am and the 
| softer and fuller around the face, whether it is of fur, velvet | cake afterward, funerals ain’t the jaunts they used to be 
lor even cloth, and cloth is to enter into the list of materials | for me!’ 


Your 


Household 
Provided. 


a 
lf You Want 


To build a House or Barn allow us to 
figure on the Hardware with you. 


If You Want 


To fence your farm we'll 


be pleased to 


tell you the amopnt of wire that you will 


require, 


If You Want 


To furnish your Home we will do it ata 


moderate cost. 


It You Want 


To lay in a Winter's Supply of Fresh 
Groceries we can save you money on 


them. 


THESE PRICES WILL 


INTEREST THE 


KEENEST BUYER. 


GROCERIES. 


White Navy beans, price per Ib. 
Burns” Bacon, price per |b, 


Burrs’ Hams, Mt 
Corn Flakes, per package 
Malta, Vita 
Force fs 
Grape Nuts 5 
Putted Rice ms 
Germade, 19 Ib. sack 


” 


Rolled Oats, B & K brand, 8 lbs. 
20 Ibs. 


Royal Howschold Flour, 49's 


* tr 98's 
Robin Hood Flour, 49's 
is ae 98's 
Ovilvie’s Patent Glenora, 49's 
9s's 


Raisins, seeded, 10 0z, packets, 3 for 


Strawberries, 2 1b, tins, 2 for 
Tomatoes, 3 1b. tins, 2 for 
Peas, 2 Ib. tins, 2 for 


HARDWARE. 


Standard Goods only. 


(sliced) 


Manufacturer's 


munre stansped on every piece, insuring the gen- 


linennss of the article purchased. 


* Buck Brand” Heaters have no equal. 


We have them in all sizes. 
Special Oak, No. 13, price 
No. 15, price 
i No, 18, price 
Nail Heanmers, steel faced 


” 


8.50 
13.50 
15.50 

75¢ 


Kitchen Cabinet, $7.50; larger size, four 


drawers, $13.50. 


Nice line of Couches at $7.00, 
Full line of Beds and Mattresses. 


No order is too large for us to fill and 


none too small, 


oe BOW ISLAND ... 


| TRADING CO’Y 


CS 
a 


We need your business, and 
we have and can deliver the goods. 


The Bow Island Review, Saturday, October 29, 1910. 


W. P. Cotton ‘ ‘ 


The Bow Island Review 


A Town and Country Journal Devoted to the interests of 
Bow Island and Surrounding Districts. 


Published at Bow Island every Saturday Morning, 
Subscription Price $1.50 Per Yearin advance. 


Publisher and Prop. 


Local Topics. 


W. J. Wade of Lethbridge 
was in town Monday. 


J. Fairbairn returned from 
the cast on Wednesday. 

Mr. and Mrs, R, W. Cooper 
left yesterday on a prolonged 
visit to Lethbridge. 

Geo, P. Porter of Grassy Lake 
Was a visitor here on Monday. 


Mrs. T. O. Thorson returned 
on Tuesday from a visit to 
Lethbridge. 


Mrs. A. Swennumson spent a 
day or two visiting friends in 
Lethbridge this week. 


If you have not already done 
done so, send in your name and 
we shall be glad to place it upon 
} our subscription list, 


Mrs. J. B, Bradley of Grassy 
Lake has rented Hoaglin’s store 
near the depot and will open up 
a first-class restaurant there, 


A dance is announced to take 
place in Lindquist Hall on Mon- 
day evening next. Good music 
and a good time is guaranteed 
to all, 


A choir practice was held at 
the Vicarage on Wednesday 
when appropriate music was 
practised for the service on All 
Saints’ Day. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Donovan | 
moved into town on Monday for 
the winter. They have taken 
over J. R. Howden’s residence 
south of the track. 

The first service will be held 
lin He ONE Aue Lite telreereln, 
fsouth of the track, on Sunday 
evening next, October 30th, at 
7.30 pm. A hearty invitation 
is extended to all. 


H. A. Umber of the River 
School received a letter from 
the school inspector this week, 
jin which he highly commends 
the appearance of the school 
and especially the results of 
Miss A. E. Bennett's tuition. 


Those who know tell us that 
90 per cent. of headaches are 
due to eye strain. Do not neg- 
lect your eyes. J. E. Stoddart, 
optician, will be at Jamieson’s 
jewellery store on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November &th and 
9th. Better see him, 


| If you are thinking of getting 
av fall suit or overcoat, don’t fail 
|to see Rygg, the Bow Island 
|tailor, 500 of the latest and up- 
to-date samples to pick from. 
He guarantees fit, style and 
workinanship. Also Dry clean- 
ing, pressing and repairing. 


Thenew Anglican Church will 
be dedicated by the Right Rey. 
Cyprian Pinkham, D.D., D.C.L., 
Lord Bishop of Calgary, on All 
Saints’ Day, Tuesday, November 
Ist, The Dedication service will 
he at ten a.m. preceded by a 
Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at eight a.m, 


Mr. and Mrs, B, 'T. Whitney 
have issued invitations to all 
the Church of England people 
living in Bow Island to meet the 
Right Reverend Lord Bishop of 
Calgary at their home on the 
evening of Thanksgiving Day. 
Those desiring to be driven out 
if they will kindly leave word 
at the vicarage arrangements 
will be made to have a convey- 
ance ready at five pan, 


The undersigned business men 
of Bow Island have agreed to 
close on Tuesday, November Ist, 
from the hour of 10 a.m. to 11 
aan, for the purpose of attend- 
ing the Dedication service in the 
1ew Anglican church by the 
Right Reverend Lord Bishop of 

| Calgary:—Hoaglin's store, Pion- 


Mercantile Co., F. Sutton, Carl 
Smith, Adolph Swennumson, T. 
W. Dyer. B. L. Jamieson, EB. H. 
Wilmot, Fuller & Smith, E. C. 
Ludtke, Bow Island Trading 
Co., R. E, A, Colp, and Dan 
Needham, 


Do not forget the date of the 
Optician’s visit to Jamieson’s 
jewellery store. Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 8 and 9. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Brown 
with their daughter Miss Emily, 
Mr. and Mrs, Geo. Bedell, of 
Lethbridge, and Mr. Lockhart, 
manager of the Union Bank at 
Grassy Lake, autoed down on 
Tuesday and were the guests 
of Mr, and Mrs. A. Swennnmson 
at their residence on Bow Ave. 


Birth—On October 21st, at’ Medicine 
Hat, the wife of H. Colthorp, of a 
son, 


M. MeMahon of the Winnifred 
Townsite Co, was here last week on 
business, 


Fred Beckdholt has bought lots on 
the north side and will move acvoss in 
a few days. 


The 1.0.0.F, are negotiating with 
the Winnifred Townsite Co, for lots 
on which to build a lodge-room. 


A fine quality of sandstone has been 
found on the west part of the Winni- 
fred Townsite, A sample was taken 
to Lethbridge on Monday and was 
discovered to be worth $5.00 per ton 
more than the sandstone used in that 
city, which is worth $18.00 per ton, 
making the local article here worth 
$23.00 per ton. Operations are to be 
started at once for getting out the 
stone, 


10.0.F. LODGE INSTITUTED,. 

As briefly announced last week the! 
members of the Independent Order of 
Oddfellows instituted a local Lodge 
here on Thursday, the 20th inst. The 
institution took place in the hall over 
the Fisher Mercantile store, and the 


attendance of local brethren was con- | 


siderably angmented by visitors from 


Taber, Grassy Lake and Bow Island. | 
The two former towns each brought, 


their degree teams and their work 
was very favorably commented upon 
by those present, 
most enjoyable one, and the results 
are blessed with some very enthusias- 
tic and genial Oddfellows, their cheer- 
ful company upon the night in question 
being greatly appreciated. 


There were twelve new members 
put through the initiatory ceremony, 
and including these with the older 
Oddfellows residing in the district 
Winnifred should have a very success- 
ful lodge. 

The officers appointed for the ensu- 
ing term ave as follows :— 


N.G,, Robt. A, Parker; V.G., Kent 


Kendal; R. and F.S., W. J. Tyndall | 
Treas., A. N. Sprinkle; Conductor, A. | 
©, Kendall ; Warden, Thos. D. Fisher; | 


Chaplain, Jas. R. Agar; K.S.N.G., P. 
Wolford ; L.8.N.G., Jno. Rygg; R.S. 
V.G., A. W. Winchcombe ; 


son; L.8.8,, C, K. Elliott ; LG., Christ 
Hansen ; O.G., Leon Zorn. 

‘Lhe hastalling Officers comprised— 
District’ Deputy Grand Master J. 


Thornton of Taber; Special Deputy 


Grand Master J. A, Tully of Calgary ; } 


and Presiding N.G, Mr, Sharp, Taber, 


WINDY RIDGE. 
The Mayor of Windy Ridge was iu 
Bow Island on Monday, 


EK, Badgley paid a visit to Bow 
Island on Tuesday. 


A. Page is building a new house. 

Potato digging in this vicinity is 
near finished, and a fair crop is report- 
ed considering the season, About 
everybody is prepared for winter and 
have got their ground veady for spring 
crops, 

Miss S. Still is at the present time 
visiting in Bow Island at the home of 
Mr, and Mas, MaCrea, 


The new schoolboase in 0-0 will soon 
be completed, 


Mv. Nowdean is on the sick list. 


Mr, BE, Babka left this week for 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


W. Preskey had the good luck to 
shoot a fine antelope last week. 


Lite Jessie: Berger visited Murs, J 


‘cer Moat Market, Bow Island} Lamoreaux oge day Just week, 


mines already in existence 
Bow Island and Winnifred, there has 
recently been opened up another by 
Mr. Simondson, whose mine is situated 


on sec, 21-10-12, The vein, which is 
four and a half feet in thickness, out- 
crops on Cherry Coulee, 
Simondson has installed a ten horse 
power gas engine with the idea of 
hauling the coal to the top of the 
coulee, 
there has been expended about $1200 
upon the mine, 


The evening was a| 


showed that Taber and Grassy Lake | 


L.S.V.G,, | 
K. K. Bergan ; R.S.S., J. Christopher- | 


In addition to the numerous coal 
around 


about twelve miles north of Winnifred 


and = Mr. 


Altogether, we understand 


FOSTER'S FORECAST. 


Washington, D.C., Oct, 22,—My last 
bulletin gave forecasts of disturbance 


to cross continent 24 to 28, warm|=> 


wave 23 to 27, cool wave 26 to 30, This 
disturbance will bring a great change 
in weather conditions, Temperatures 
will pass from the summer to the win- 
ter conditions without halting at the 
usual fall or Indian summer weather, 
A cold wave will be due in the valleys 
of the Red River of the north, upper 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers not far 
from October 22, and will gradually 
spread over eastern and south-eastern 
sections. The cold wave will give a} 
foretaste of coming winter. After a 

moderate warm wave a more severe 
cold wave will reach meridian 90 about 
October 30, 
to end of month, 

Next disturbance will reach Pacific 
coast about 26, cross Pacific slope by | 
close of 27, great central valleys 28 to 
80, eastern sections 31, Warm wave} 
will cross Pacific slope about 26, great | 
central valleys 28, eastern sections 30, 
Cool wave will cross Pacific slope 
about 30, great central valleys about 
November 1, eastern sectior 

Unequal, remarkable, vadic: 


al condi- 


some of them pulling one way and} 
some the opposite, that [ cannot now 
determine the results. I advise all to 
to prepare for very bad November | 
weather during those two weeks, | 
weather in which winter storms will 
prevail, } 
One of these storm waves will veach | 
Pacific coast about: November 1, cross | 
Pacific slope by close of 2, great cen-! 
tral valleys 3 to 5, eastern sections 6, 
Warm wave will cross Pacifie slope | 
about November 1, great central val-| 
leys 3, eastern sections 5. Cool wave | 
will cross Pacifie slope wbout 3, great | 
central valleys 6, eastern sections 8, 


ORDER YOUR COAL. 
Continued from page 1. 
eral years and unless they change 
their tactics someone going to 
freeze, It is a physical impossibility | 
for railways to get coal into this coun- 
try fast during the winter | 
weather and there is every indication | 
that the present winter will be severe. 


is 
severe 


| There 
during the past few years and people 
| have become careless. 


| 


Strayed. 


} One Roan Gelding, had halter on, 


| branded 4 lazy § on left shoulder, age | 


| three years, $10 reward will be given 
,on recovery, d 

about August 20,—E, 
| s.e, 32-10-12, 


COAL! 


Support Home Industries 


And get your Winter's Supply of 
Coal at 


LONG’S COAL MINE) 


Strayed out of pasture 
A. Wanipler, 


Six miles north of Bow Island 
Sec, 86-11-11. 

Orders carefully attended to and 

promptness guaranteed, 


Coal equal to any along the Crow 


P.O, BOX 10, BOW ISLAND 


LIVERY, FEED AND 


have been several mild winters | 


| calf, 
| Bow Island P,O,, Alta, 


Bad weather October 23) ]. 


SALE STABLES. 


W. BEGGS - - ~- PROPRIETOR 


Good Rigs. 
Careful Driving. 


Best Attention given to Patrons at) 
all times. 


Stables near railway 


Geo, Herber, late Proprietor 


' Hotel 


ANOTHER COAL MINE. Seize the 


Opportunity 


To buy one of our Cheap Lots in the 
original Townsite of Bow Island, be- 
fore they double in price. 


With seven coal mines opening up 


close to town, agas well with an enor- 
mous flow, and a good agricultural 
country surrounding, who can believe 
other than that we shall have a big 
town, 
lots at the following figures :— 


$35, $50, $75, $100 & $125 


For the last time we quote our 


According to location, 


Corner Lots on Main Street $500, 


For Terms, ete., apply to 


NEEDHAM & BAKER, owners 


BOW ISLAND, Alta, 


E. C. LUDTKE LAND 
co. 


Dealers in 


Farm Lands & Town Lots 


We write Fire, Life and 
Tornado Insurance on 
City or Town Property. 
We can draw your last 
will, draw your Mortgage 
deed and transfer your 
property. 

When we act as your agents you 

can feel at ease, 
All business strictly attended to 
Notary Public, ete, 
Your Trade Solicited, 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


ditions of weather will prevail from, A full line of Caskets and Funeral 
October 26 to November 8. The forces | Supplies on hand at reasonable prices 
will be so complicated and so radical,|E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 
Meals at all Hours, 


FRESH FRUIT DAILY. 
Delicious Confectionery, 
GOOD BREAD, 

10c. a Loaf, 3 for 25c, 
Good Laundry in connection, 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


aK too 
Restaurant 


Open Day and Night. 
Short Order Meals a Specialty. 
Give us a call when in town and our 
service will surprise you, 


Fresh Fruit Daily. 
Main St. - West End 


Professional. 


J, W. HOPKINS 
Registrar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths, 


BOW ISLAND - ALBERTA 


Miscellaneous 


For Sale. 


Ninety bushels good Fall Wheat for 
$1.25 per bushel.—Apply Hoag- 


saic, 
lin’s, 


Bull for Service. 


The undersigned has a Polled Angus 
Bull from a fully registered sire which 
he offers for service. Fee 50c, at time 
of service and 50c. when assured of 
O, Bronson, sec. 2, tp, 10, r, 10, 


The “Review” for Up-to-date Printing 


CHURCH SERVICES, 

Methodist Church,—Services every 
Sunday at the Schoolhouse at 8 p.m, 
Sunday School 2 pan, Myr, Walter 
Wright, 5-10-9, at 10 a.m., and Burdett 
at 7.80 pan. <A cordial invitation is 
extended to all—Rev, Wright, minis- 
ter, 

Mr. F’, Alfred holds services at Mr. 
Gibson's and Anderson's Schoolhouse 
and Mr, Taylor’s north side of Chin 


Coulee and Mr, Medhurst’s on the 
south side, 
St. Andrew’s,—11 am., Sabbath 


School and Bible Class, 7,30 p.m., 
Regular Service, All made heartily 
welcome,--Rev, R. Ross, minister, 


Church of England—Service in the 
Myrtle on Sunday next at 
7.30 pam. -~ Sunnyvale, B, T. Hands 
83 pan. Notices of baptisms, marriages, 
ete., to be sent to P.O, Box 68, Bow 
Island,—H,. M, Henderson, Priest in 
Charge. 


Subscription Price $1,50 a Year, 
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